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()NE of our reviewers writes : 


I much regret that in my review of The Scottish 
National Dictionary | misquoted the name of the 
printer and made Messrs. Oliver and Boyd respon- 
sible for the admirable and beautiful work of the 
Riverside Press. If any inconvenience has been 
caused by this mistake, I offer very real apologies. 
The Dictionary is printed by the Riverside Press, 
224, Causewayside, Edinburgh. I was so clatch 
as to mistake one fine bit of craftsmanship for 
another. 


JE are glad to direct the attention of our 
readers to an article by our own valued 
contributor, M. Hope Dopps, in the April 
number of the Modern Language Quarterly, 
on the poems of Emily Bronté. There are 
few who would not agree that Emily Bronté 
is one of the great figures in English litera- 
ture, and of those few we must disable the 
judgment. It is not a matter of taste: it 
is a question of the capacity for greatness, 
that is to say, for tragedy. But when those 
of us who are quite convinced that ‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights’ is one of the glories of English 
literature go on to ask ourselves: ‘‘ Just how 
many of the poems share in that glory ?’’ we 
begin to be uneasy. The ‘ 
tainly, ‘‘ Cold in the earth,’’ ‘ The Old Stoic,’ 
and “ Silent is the house.’’ But all the rest, 
which most of us must confess we haven’t 
read, and that from its own unattractiveness 
—are we free to dismiss it as girlishness, the 
verse of a girl who found no better master in 
verse than Scott and no better model in sub- 
ject than the weaker Byron? But the girl 


must have had the promise of the woman. 
Where are we to detect it? To ask the ques- 
tion is to approach the answer: You will not 
find the not-to-be-fulfilled promise of a quite | 
But we (those of us who 


different woman. 


Last Lines’ cer- 
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need it) have other excuses than the unattrac- 
tiveness of the verse—its lack of distinction. 
We did not know how we ought to take the 
poems. At first we were given no clues at all 
by Charlotte Bronté, and perhaps that was 
the best way of all. Then we were given 
imperfect editing, with no very great blame 
to the editors. And then false clues: Emily 
was writing her own history. And only 
recently have we been given the true clue: the 
poems, or some or most of the poems, are 
dramatic fragments of the Gondal Saga. And 
just how much do we need to know of the 
Gondal Saga, its dramatis personae, its topo- 
graphy, in order to understand the poems? 
Miss Dopps’s article tells us a great deal, 
and yet (not ungratefully but obstinately) we 
wonder whether Charlotte Bronté did not do 
better in telling us nothing at all. Here are 
the poems; so far as they could not be the 
history of Miss Emily Bronté of Haworth 
Rectory, why read them as anything but 
imaginative fiction, puzzling out the story as 
we would with Tenniyson or Browning? We 
ourselves have never yet read the longest 
poem (about 400 lines) that Emily ever wrote. 
We cannot at the moment make sure that it 
is in our own copy (it is not), although Miss 
Donps speaks of it as being printed in all the 
collections, but here are forty-nine lines of it: 
Listen ! I’ve known a burning heart, 
To which my own was given; 
Nay, not with passion; do not start: 
Our love was love from heaven ; 
At least, if heaven’s love be born 
In the pure light of childhood’s morn,— 
Long ere the poison-tainted air 
From this world’s plague-fen rises there. 
That heart was like a tropic sun 
That kindles all it shines upon; 
And never Magian devotee 
Gave worship half so warm as I; 
And never radiant bow could be 
So welcome in a stormy sky. 
My soul dwelt with her day and night: 
She was my all-sufficing light, , 
My childhood’s mate, my girlhood’s guide, 
My only blessing, only pride. 
But cursed be the very earth 
That gave that fiend her fatal birth ! 
With her own hand she bent the bow 
That laid my best affections low; 
Then mocked my grief and scorned my prayers, 
And drowned my bloom of youth in tears. 


Warnings, reproaches,—both were vain: 
What recked she of another’s pain ? 

My dearer self she would not spare; 
From Honour’s voice she turned his ear: 
First made her voice his only stay, 

Then snatched the treacherous prop away. 
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Douglas, he pleaded bitterly ; 

He pleaded as you plead to me, 

For lifelong chains or timeless tomb, 

Or any but an exile’s doom. 

We both were scorned, both sternly driven 

To shelter ‘neath a foreign. heaven ; 

And darkens o’er that dreary time 

A ‘wildering dream of frenzied crime. 

I would not now those days recall; 

The oath within that cavern’d hall, 

And its fulfilment: these you know,— 

We both together struck that blow. 

But you can never know the pain 

That lost heart did then sustain, 

When, severed wide by guiltless gore, 

I felt that one could love no more ! 

Back, maddening thought !_ the grave is deep 
ere my Amadeus lies asleep,— 

And I have long forgot to weep. 


From that we cannot make out the whole 
story. Which are the two that ‘‘ both 
together struck the blow,’’ and was it a literal 
blow? and how was the ‘“‘gore’’ guiltless? 
and what was “‘the oath’? But apart from 
that we have an almost complete situation, 
with four persons: ‘‘I,’”’ ‘“‘ you”’ (Douglas), 
“she,” and ‘‘he’’ (Amadeus). We may 
hope that the four hundred lines will com- 
plete, and do no more than complete, the 
situation, with as much psychology as pos- 
sible, and no more incident than is necessary 
(the recipe is Patmore’s: we mustn’t pretend 
to his philosophic mind). We make the confi- 
dent suggestion that it was ‘‘I”’ and “‘she”’ 
who struck the metaphorical blow which sent 
Amadeus into exile—the less confident sugges- 
tion that he was there killed in war—and the 
least confident that the oath was that none 
of them would see either of the others again. 

Now, once more, in those forty-nine lines 
what promise of ‘ Wuthering Heights’? To 
give any answer at all would seem to put a 
strained sense on the lines which speak of 
childish love, and on the last few lines. We 
have still to read Miss Dopps’s article (and 
to discover why, in what not strained sense, 
she entitles it ‘ Heathcliff’s Country ’) but we 
had our own to write. 


‘QHAKESPEAREAN Gleanings,’ by Sir 

Edmund Chambers, to be published in 
the autumn, is a collection of studies, old and 
new, Five essays are recent work and have 
not yet appeared in print. Their subjects 
are: ‘ William Shakeshafte’; ‘The Date of 
‘“* Hamlet ”’ ’ ; 


“The ‘“‘ Youth’’ of the Sonnets’; and ‘ The 
‘* Mortal Moon ’’ Sonnet.’ 


‘The Order of the Sonnets’; | 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


EXTRACTS FROM TEN LETTERS 
FROM ([SIR) LEVETT HANSON, 
1805 - 1808. 

[N 


about the year 1805 [Sir] Levett Hanson 

[see ‘ D.N.B.’] commenced a correspon- 
dence, which appears only to have lasted for 
a few years, with his connexion, Charles 
Burrell Massingberd, of Ormsby, Lincoln- 
shire. These letters, all written from the 
Continent, have been very drastically pruned, 
but appear to be of sufficient interest to 
warrant publication. Apparently the fami- 
lies of Hanson and Massingberd were 
distantly related, and the correspondence 
probably opened when Hanson returned to 
Massingberd a family portrait of an ancestor. 
There is no suggestion that the two had ever 
met. The first letter, dated from Erlanger, 
30 June 1805, relates chiefly to the family 
connection, and to this portrait. | Hanson 
writes : 





Letter No. 1. 


‘‘ You are pleased to infinitely overrate my 
poor services with regard to the restitution of 
the picture of your late grandfather, Mr. 
Alderman Dobson. I ‘say restitution, as it is 
literally a restitution. The portrait was 
never given, neither by your grandfather nor 
your grandmother, to my late aunt by mar- 
riage Mrs. Elizabeth Levett, whose maiden 
name was Lutten. She was a woman of 
singular character, and to a large share of 
inordinate avarice, united a very consider- 
able portion of family vanity. She was dis- 
tantly related to the Dobsons, and she was 
fond of possessing the portraits of her rela- 
tives without any expence, so her practice was 
to borrow them. She borrowed the Alder- 
man’s, and one or two others, which I have 
taken care to restore to the families. This 
great aunt died rich in years and ready-rhino, 
in Novr, 1766, and left the bulk of her for- 
tune to the Revd. Mr. Wakefield, of Rowley 
in the East Riding of the county of York. I 
believe she did not forget the Massingberd 
family. Be that as it may, the family estate 
which I now possess by right of entail 
(and of which she had a jointure during 
life), reverted by her death to her 
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brother-in-law My. Robert Levett and as 
pictures and portraits are, by the law, 
held to be furniture, and as the fur- 
niture of the dwelling house at Normanton 
was left to him by his eldest brother, Mr. 
Thomas Levett, whose relict, Mrs. Elizabeth 
levett, aforesaid was my great uncle Robert 
constantly refused giving up your grand- 
father’s and Mrs. Piers’ portraits, altho’ 
applications were more than once made to him 
by your father and Mrs. Piers to that effect. 
_,. My paternal aunts, Mrs. Catharine and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hanson inherited the furni- 
ture of the dwelling-house above mentioned 
upon the decease of my great uncle, Robert 
levett, and as they trod in the footsteps of 
their maternal uncle, they never dreamt of 
‘giving to Caesar the things that are 
Caesars’ id est—upon the present occasion. 
Mrs. Elizabeth died in 1800, and Mrs. Cath- 
arine in 1803. By their demise the portraits 
passed to me, and I am sure, Worthy Sir, the 
families of Massingberd and Hanson are not 
Montacutes and Capulets, and I of course 
gave my worthy friend and agent, Mr. 
Brooke, of Wakefield, the commission to 
restore the portrait of Mr. Dobson to the 
eldest descendant of his daughter. . . His 
portrait is a very fine painting, and would 
not disgrace the pencil of any master, from 
Sir Anthony Vandyke to Sir Godfrey Kneller 
-I talk not of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of whose 
paintings I never was ah admirer. . . I am 
extremely happy in learning that you have 
rad my ‘ Historical Account of the existing 
Orders of Knighthood’ . . . what I princi- 
pally aspired to was to procure it a place by 
the side of the Red-book or in the pocket of a 
post chaise, by the side of the Court Calendar 
upon a writing table or mantle piece. . . Pray, 
Sir, did you ever read Bishop Hall’s work 
entitled ‘Hard Measure.’ If you have not, 
I dare say you are not acquainted with a 
popular proverb which says ‘the weakest 
ilways go’s to the wall.”” This worthy, Sir, 
was exactly and truly my case at school, at 
Vollege and everywhere. Born to a small 
fortune, I received an education superior to 
i. Friends, patrons and protectors, I never 
met with any, but with ill-treatment and 
«alumny enough. We have a proverb in York- 
thite which says ‘ Dick may steal a horse 
with impunity, whilst Jack shall be hang’d 
lor only touching the halter’ . . . disgusted 
with @ series of ill-usage and unmerited 
dbloquy I retired abroad in 1776. Respecting 








the third portrait I restored to the right 
owner, it is that of Mrs. Bentley, the mother 
of the great critic, Doctor Bentley, who was 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
of whom Mr. Cumberland, the author, is the 
representative, and by the females a lineal 
descendant.”’ 


Letter No. 2. 


From Leipzig, November 1805. 

“I observe that Mr. Christopher Tancred 
was your great uncle, a circumstance I was 
unacquainted with. As to the unfair dis- 
posal of his property, to that I was no 
stranger, nor have I indeed been so for near 
these forty years. The establishment of his 
studentship,! instead of benefitting anyone, 
has become a mere ministerial instrument to 
procure votes for members of parliament at 
elections for boroughs. I have known three 
bestowed upon persons of Bury St. Edmunds, 
all of whose families were in opulent cir- 
cumstances. A younger brother of Sir Thomas 
Cullum, my brother-in-law, was one of the 
number, although his father was a wealthy 
Baronet, In truth, I well remember when I 
was at Cambridge, from 1773 to 1776, that 
all the Tancred students were men of good 
families, and of easy fortune, who obtained 
those lucrative places by the means and for 
the means before mentioned, or by court or 
Ministerial favour. An elder brother of my 
noble friend Lord Nelson was one of the num- 
ber. They were both schoolfellows of mine 
at North Walsham, in Norfolk, and the eldest 
is now a clergyman and a Doctor in Divinity. 
Thus you see, my worthy friend, how every- 
thing becomes perverted, and drawn into one 
unfathomable vortex—ministerial influence, 
canvassing at elections, obtaining votes by all 
means, and packing parliaments, manoeuvres 
unknown throughout the reigns of the Plan- 
taganets and the Tudors. . . I rejoice to hear 
the good Alderman’s picture gives you so 
much pleasure. I have heard he once paid a 
visit to Normanton. Your grandmother till 





1 Christopher Tancred (1689-1754), of Whixley, 
Yorkshire, disinherited his five sisters, bequeathing 
his property and mansion house to found the Tan- 
cred Hospital, for ‘“ twelve, oon gentlemen, 
clergymen, commission land cers or sea 
Officers of 50 years of age or more.” 
The trust was the subject of law __ suits, 
and it appears that the twelve decayed gentlemen 
quarrelled so violently that the establishment was 
closed down in 1872, and the beneficiaries became 
out-pensioners. 
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her death was always styled Lady Dobson.? 
In those times it was usual for the wives of 
those who had filled the dignity of Lord 
Mayor of York to bear that title vita durante. 
Drake, in his Antiquities of that city, says 
they had a right to it by most ancient pre- 
scription . It will give me the greatest 
satisfaction should I ever meet you on the 
Continent, especially at Dresden, Berlin, 
Vienna, Carlsbad or some such places, As 
to those where the foot of the revolution has 
trod, they are such theatres of blood and 
slaughter, of rapine, murder, iniquity and 
impiety that I never will revisit any. one of 
them—France, Italy, Switzerland, Holland 
and its provinces, the Netherlands, and the 
borders of the Rhine. . . On the 31st of next 
December I shall complete my 51st [year]. . . 
The first of our race who settled in England 
was a native of Denmark. He came over to 
Scotland with Queen Anne, the consort of 
James I, and accompanied their Majesties to 
England, upon the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
His son, Joseph, was Steward to Thomas and 
William .Wentworth, the two first Earls of 
Strafford. The former, you know, was called 
the ‘great Earl of Strafford,’ who lost his 
life on the scaffold, must against the will of 
his royal master Charles I. My ancestor’s 
being attached to these noblemen was the 
cause of his settling in the county of York, 
whence his patrons came, and where their 
large property was situated, There, many 
of his descendants remain at present. Our 
branch has not been in any degree fruitful. 
My father, grandfather, great and great great 
father, and myself were only sons, nor had 
many of them sisters. I have only one, near 
ten years older than myself, who was married 
in 1774 to Sir Thomas Geary Cullum, ‘then 
Bath King at Arms, by whom she has had 
several children, of whom two sons only are 
living. The eldest is a clergyman and about 
8 and 20, has good family preferment, and 
has lately married a rich heiress. My second 
nephew is in the law, and in 1801, his father 
resigned to him his place in the Order of the 
Bath, which is ad vitam. I am a useless old 
bachelor , . . the other descendants of Joseph 
Hanson, are very very numerous, and are dis- 
persed over every portion of the habitable 





2 William Dobson, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Christopher Tancred, of Whixley, by his wife 
Catherine Armytage, through whom the late Mr. 
Massingberd-Mundy, claimed the Barony of Scrope 
of Masham. 








‘ 





globe. Sir Robert Hanson, Kt., who was Lord 
Mayor of London, tempo Charles II, was one 
of his posterity, and so was John Hanson 
who was President of the American Congress 
in 1782, when Great Britain recognised the 
independence of the colonies. The head of 
our house is, I believe, still settled in York- 
shire. His father was a merchant in London 
he married a (Miss Oliver, a niece of Alder. 
man Oliver . . . I have heard that the Lord 
Mayor was not of our kinsfolk, but that the 
ex-President of Congress is, is a fact indis. 
putable . . , As my eldest nephew is married, 
I cannot propose him as a suitor to your 
daughter, but his brother, who lives in Lon- 
don, when introduced to your acquaintance, 
might be a suitable man . I shall take 
the liberty of sending you some genuine 
Tokay, which was bottled when Charles VI 
was still Emperor, and you shall send me a 
barrel or two of Hull ale; in bottles, which 
will be a great treat in Franconia. I well 
remember my friend Sir John Peter, when 
his Majesty’s consul at Ostend, received a 
hogshead of Aberdeen ale, great part of which 
he and I and his friends drank to the health 
and success of Elliott, during the Siege of 
Gibraltar, who then triumphed over the 
efforts of the united Houses of Bourbon. . . 
The unfortunate issue of the late battle fought 
in Suabia (almost the identical spot where 
Eugene and Marlberough conquered the 
French and Bavarians a century ago), and its 
concomitant suites, have drove me from my 
peaceable villa, in the suburbs of Erlang, 
where I could no longer remain in safety. 
I intend to return to Erlang with the spring 
zephyrs and the earliest swallows.”’ 


Letter No. 3. 


From Levett Hanson, Hamburg, 
Janr. 10th 1806. 

‘“You are doubly generous, most worthy 
Sir, since you are determined to send me some 
Hampers of good Ale. . . but what most 
charms me is your Parenthesis ‘ for which my 
old butler is rather famous.’ It reminds me 
so much of the golden age of Queen Elizabeth, 
and of the reigns of James and Charles I (till 
the era of the great rebellion) when piety and 
morals were cultivated, and Nobility and 


3 A lengthy description of his flight to Leiosic 


has been omitted, “ through roads never repaired 


since the great Deluge, and continually assailed by 


rain, wind, frost, and snow, seated in a barouche 


or open carriage.” 
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Gentry lived upon their estates, and were 
served by their retainers in blue coats and 
badges.” 

This is followed by details as to a con- 
signment of Tokay, which the writer -was 
despatching in exchange for the home-brewed 
ale, ‘‘a regale worthy you and your friends 

., @ great curiosity, and perhaps unique 
in Germany,” and by an offer of introduc- 
tion to the writer’s nephew “ the Reverend 
Mr. Cullum and his spouse, and my nephew 
who is unmarried.’’ 

The writer then reverts to the subject of 
the picture of Alderman Dobson, which he 
has ‘every means to think was painted by 
old Hermann Vandermyn, a Dutchman... 
My great Aunt had procured two more in the 
same manner [by loan] one of Mrs. Bentley, 
the mother of the great critic who favoured 
the learned world with an erudite edition of 
Horace, and was Master of Trinity College, 
in the University of Cambridge. The other 
of Mrs. Piers, of Piersbury, near Northaller- 
ton, As Mr. Cumberland the author and Mr. 
Hustler are the representatives of these ladies 
I desired Mr. Brooke would transmit these 
family relics to their descendants . . . Cumber- 
land’s mother was one of the two daughters of 
the great Dr. Bentley. It was upon her that 
Dr. Byron composed the song of :— 

‘My time, 0, ye Muses, was happily spent 
When Phoebe went with me wherever I went.’ 

.. You cannot wish more for a lasting 
peace in England than we all do on the Con- 
tinent, All ranks of people are absolutely 
tired of a War, which has had no other 
eects than those of doubling the price of every 
necessary of life, and in binding the fetters 
of France in particular, and of the Continent 
of Europe in general, more strongly than 
ever, 

“In case you ever visit this part of the 
Continent, accompanied by your lady and 
daughter, you will find Hamburg and its 
vicinity, the waters of Pyrmont, in the season, 
Hesse-Cassel and its environs, Leipsic, in the 
fair time, Dresden at all times, and Berlin 
and its appendages extremely interesting, and 
highly worthy your attention. Erlanger and 
Nuremberg must close your tour. In the 
former pleasant city.you must make some stay 
with me, where as far as a frugal plain table, 
a few choice books, in’ most languages, and 
variegated and pleasant walks will go, you 
will find wherewithall to amuse you. I am 
Nosportsman. I was never a lover of hunting 





or shooting, but I by no means condemn a 
propensity to field sports in others. Every 
man to his taste, and the world will be large 
enough for all of us... I know of no classes 
of Nobility or Gentry who are such determined 
sportsmen as are those amongst our country- 
men, in general nor any who shine so much 
in scientific knowlege, especially the Belle- 
Lettres . . . You will excuse my now taking 
an occasion to mention to you that a Green 
Riband of the Order of St. Joachim,‘ being 
now vacant, by the never-enough-to-be lamen- 
ted death of Lord Nelson, perhaps it might 
not be disagreeable to you should you be 
elected as his successor. The fees of Honour 
amount to £114-0-0 and are divided amongst 
the minor officers of the Order. The Duke of 
Bouillon, who is an Admiral in the British 
Navy, lately accepted one—id est a riband. 
Observe I do not press the matter. His Lord- 
ship highly valued it, as I can prove by his 
letters.”’ 


Letter No. 4. 


From Altona, 1806. 

‘““ As, to politics, I will always dispense 
with your regaling me upon that topic. Mine 
ceased with the Elizabethan age. . . I know 
little or nothing of the four disgraceful reigns 
of the Stuarts, nor about our Great Deliverer, 
nor the glorious Queen Anne . . . I know 
nothing comparable to the Chevaleresque, the 
gallant, the ruff and farthingadays of our 
Elizabeth . . . In 1790, my wish was to in- 
habit an antique embattled castle in Lom- 
bardy. Providence has ordained things 
otherwise.”’ 

Letter No. 5. 


From Brigr. Genl. Sir Levett Hanson, K.J., 
Copenhagen, Decr. 1806. 
‘*In the midst of this tremendous warfare 
and dreadful and inconceivable confusion, 
proscription pillage and violence I had every- 
thing to apprehend for my small but valuable 
library, and for various effects of some conse- 
quence which I had left at ‘ my Solitude,’ in 
Franconia, still more so for merchandise, 
books, and your original hogshead of ale.. . 
thanks to my kind stars, and to the anxious 
zeal and unwearied exertions of my friends 
All is Saved, and I have now no incertitude, 
save for a most elegant badge of the Order of 
St, Joachim, destined for Ld. Merton . . 
When your minc’d Pye season is ended, turn 


4 Hanson was Chancellor of the Order. 
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your thoughts towards your friend, who is In ‘N. and Q.’ of 11 Sept. 19% 
now returned to the land of his forefathers, | I added to my quest concerning — the 


and resides in the capital of Danemark. 


Health—Peace—Content—my Friends be Yours, 
So long as Father Time endures, 
Or Ocean holds his Sway. 
P. D. Munpy. 


(To be concluded). 


THREE UNPLACED LUMLEYS AND A 
FOURTH ;—AND YET A FIFTH. 


[X ‘N. and Q.’ of 6 Dec. 1941 I wrote, in- 
viting readers’ asistance, on ‘‘ Three 
Unplaced Lumleys,’’ namely :—, 


, 


(1) The Rev. Francis Lwmley:—who was 
Vicar of Michleover, Co, Derby, from 1607 
until his death in 1632. Of him I then stated 
that he married five times. I haye since dis- 
covered that he was married six times, and 
I am setting out all his six marriages in the 
forthcoming number of the Derbyshire 
Archeological Journal. I still lack his 
parentage and county of origin. 


(2) Lumley :—the fourth husband of 
Susanna née Doyley, one of the daughters of 
Robert Doyley (ob. 1577) of Merton, Co. 
Oxon, and widow successively of (1) Edmund 
Bray of Cobham, (2) Cooper, and (3) 
—Hadock, I showed that such fourth mar- 
riage could not have taken place until after 
2 July 1593. I later found further informa- 
tion concerning the Brays of Cobham (or 
Chobham), Co. Surrey, from which it became 
clear that the first of her four marriages 
could not have taken place until after 29 July 
1577 and probably took place in or about 
1580 and, further, that there was issue of such 
marriage,,two sons and four daughters. L 
gave this additional information in ‘N. and 
Q.’, of 11 Sept. 1943. As she thus married 
her first husband in or about 1580 and had 
six children by him, it seems somewhat un- 
likely that her fourth marriage with the said 
—— Lumley resulted in any issue. But I still 
lack such fourth husband’s Christian name. 
Likewise, I still lack his parentage and 
county of origin. 








(3) George Lumley:—the marrying Cen- 
tenarian (born in or about 1679), who in 1783, 
at the age of 104, married —— née Denning 
then aged 19. I etill lack his parentage and 
county of origin. 








“Three Unplaced Lumleys”’ a further quest 
concerning ‘‘ 4 Fourth,’’? namely :— 


(4) Richard Lumley, of Midhurst, Co, 
Sussex, Esquire:—who was buried at §¢t. 
Bridget’s, alias St. Bride’s, London, on 7 
June 1655, and whose Will, dated 7 April 
16535 was proved in the P.C.C. on 20 June 
1655. I gave reasons for the view that he was 
a member of the Northamptonshire Branch 
of the Ancient Northern Family of Lumley, 
although he finds no place amongst my records 
of that Branch. I sent a copy of that issue 
of ‘ N. and Q.’ to Lord Scarbrough’s heir, Sir 
Roger Lumley; and he replied on 19 Sept. 
1943 as follows:—‘‘ With regard to the 
Fourth Unplaced Lumley, it is peculiar that 
he lived at Midhurst in Sussex. As you know, 
my branch resided in Sussex for some time 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Might he not 
have been some connection of theirs?’’ The 
suggestion merits consideration, but at 
present I find no evidence to support it. More- 
over, such Richard Lumley finds no mention 
in ‘‘ Records of the Lumleys of Lumley 
Castle,’’ by Edith Milner, edited by Edith 
Benham, and published by Messrs. George 
Bell and Sons of London, in 1904. Whether 
he belonged to the main line of Lumley or 
whether he belonged to its Northampton 
Branch, I equally still lack his parentage. 


And now I seek to add ‘‘ A Fifth,’’ whose 
existence has recently come to my knowledge 
in the following circumstances. 

In the Journal of the Northamptonshire 
Natural History Society and Field Club for 
December 1943, there appeared from my pen 
a very careful history of ‘‘ The Later Lum- 
leys of Harleston in Co. Northampton, Cirea 
1545 Onwards.” 

These ‘‘ Later Lumleys of Harleston,’’ as 
I have there stated, were probably an offshoot 
of the earlier Lumleys of Harleston, who 
commenced there to reside in 1306 in the 
person of Roger (also called Sir Roger) de 
Lumley, born cirea 1275, to whom by 4 
Charter of 1306 his brother Sir Robert de 
Lumley, born in 1272, and ancestor oi the 
main Lumley line represented to-day by the 
Earl of Scarbrough, K.G., granted all his 
estates in Northamptonshire, including his 
estate of Harleston. 

These earlier Lumleys of Harleston—con- 
stituting the Northamptonshire Branch of 
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the Lumley family—held Harleston until 
1900, when their then representative John 
lumley and Alice his wife sold it to Thomas 
Andrew and thereafter died without issue; 
the representation of the Northamptonshire 
Branch then passing to the Lumleys of Clip- 
ston and, later, of Marston Trussell, both in 
the same county, whence in or about 1671, 
Francis Lumley, the then representative, 
removed to Great Dalby, Co, Leicester; his 
most notable descendant in recent times being 
the late William Golden Lumley, Q.C. (1802- 
1878), the well-known founder of ‘‘ Lumley’s 
Public Health.”’ 

For the pedigree of this Northamptonshire 
Branch from the said Roger (or Sir Roger) 
de Lumley onwards to the present time, I 
would refer my readers to the second part of 
my article in ‘N. and Q.’ of 27 Aug. 1938, 
wherein I referred—for its early generations 
down to .1618—to the pedigree given in the 
Visitation of Northamptonshire and Rutland 
1619. That Visitation pedigree being, how- 
ever, incorrect in respect of its first two gener- 
ations—i.e. in respect of the said Roger (or 
Sir Roger) de Lumley’s son and grandson 
through whom the line was carried on—I 
would also refer my readers, for the correct 
line of descent, to my article in ‘N. and Q.’ 
of 19 June 1943. 

Now:—as a result of reading that article 
on“ The Later Lumleys of Harleston ’’ in the 
interested 
reader has sent me, an old cutting—apparently 
from a newspaper, but unidentified—giving 
an obituary notice of a Miss Eliza Lumley. 
The cutting bears no date and the only clues 
to its date are that (a) below such notice. fol- 
lows the headline of another notice, such head- 
line being ‘‘ Rev. J. W. Donaldson,’’ and 
(b) on the back there is reference to a ‘‘ Mr. 
Musard,”” who appears to have been a musi- 
tian (probably a pianist) living at the date 
of such obituary notice. 

The obituary notice in question bears the 
heading ‘‘Miss Lumley” and runs as 
follows : — 

“Miss Lumley.—On Tuesday, the 8th ult., 
at Horton Court, near Chippenham, 
Gloucestershire, the residence of her brother, 
Miss Eliza Lumley. - She was the only daugh- 
ter of the late Joseph Lumley, ‘Esqa., of 
Harleston Park, Co. Northampton, by his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Andrew, 
Eeq., of Harleston Park, Co. Northampton. 
She was buried at Horton. The Lumleys of 





Harleston and Horton are a branch of the 
same family as that represented by the Earl 
of Scarborough’’ (sic); ‘‘and the name, 
according to Sir B. Burke, is derived from 
Lumley on the Weare, in the bishopric of 
Durham.” 

In the margin of the notice, on a lozenge, 
are printed the arms of Lumley: Gules, on a 
Fess argent between three Parrots argent as 
many (i.e., three) Mullets sable. 

For these arms I would refer my readers to 
my article on ‘‘ The Ancient Northern 
Family of Lumley: Its Original and Its 
Later Arms” in ‘N. and Q.’, of 26 Sept. 
1942, 

Thus then we have the subject of my 
further quest : 


(5) Joseph Lumley, Esquire:—who (pre- 
sumably in right of his wife) was of Harleston 
Park aforesaid and who by Elizabeth née 
Andrew, daughter of Robert Andrew of the 
same place, his wife, had issue at least two 
children, namely Lumley of Horton 
Court, near Chippenham, Co, Gloucester, and 
Eliza née Lumley who died unmarried at her 
brother’s said residence and was buried at 
Horton. 

A letter, which I recently addressed to 
‘“The Rector of Horton near Chippenham, 
Co. Gloucester,’’ was returned to me through 
the post, with the words ‘‘ near Chippen- 
ham ”’ pencilled through, and so my hope of 
obtaining information from that source van- 
ished. 

I should be very grateful if any of my 
readers can tell me the parentage of such 
Joseph Lumley, together with the dates of 
his birth and death respectively, and also the 
Christian name of such his unnamed son. 





Indeed, any further information concerning 
All or Any of such Five Unplaced Lumleys 
would be most welcome. 

. L. G. H. Horton-Smita. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


MORE WILSON PARALLELS. 


OM time to time contributors to ‘ Notes 

and Queries” have attempted to estab- 
lish the Robert Wilson canon by a study cf 
parallels in content and in manner between 
works confidently and works hesitantly attri- 
buted to him. The parallels adduced in these 
studies are numerous and play an important 
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role in arguments which ascribe as many as 
twelve plays to Robert Wilson. 

Yet many of them are patently meaning- 
less. There is, for instance, this sort in 
Golding’s elaborate study: ‘‘ Mark as a verb 
is found twice again in the three MS. pages 
[of Sir Thomas More]. . . In Wilson’s work 
it occurs over a dozen times.’’! One has only 
to note that the ‘ Shakespeake Concordance ’ 
records that Shakespeare used mark as a verb 
more than a hundred times. 

In the effort of Gourvitch to find the hand 
of Robert Wilson in ‘Sir John Oldcastle ’ 
there is much equally uncogent reasoning. He, 
for instance, suggests that the similarity 
between the following ‘‘ vulgar’’ phrases is 
significant : 


Yon horson Irish dogg 
‘Sir John Oldcastle.’ 
Thou horson rascal] 
‘The Three Ladies of London.’ 
Why you horeson villaine 
‘The Pedler’s Prophecy.’ 


His comment is: ‘‘ This is just the language 
one might expect of an actor of the Tarlton- 
Wilson class, comparable to the modern low 
comedian, but with much more _license.’’2 
Again one has but to turn to the ‘ Shakespeare 
Concordance ’ and note that forty similar uses 
of horson are there recorded to see that 
Gourvitch’s parallels are not significant. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this note 
either to examine systematically the parallels 
hitherto adduced in efforts to establish the 
Wilson canon or to demonstrate that most of 
those parallels are inadequate to support the 
theses based so confidently on them. 

Rather, it is to call attention guardedly to 
the work which Wilson parallel-hunters have 
already done and to note that they have un- 
accountably ignored a group of rather striking 
parallels which seem to lend support to the 
now generally accepted theory that ‘The 
Cobler’s Prophecy,’ ‘The Three Ladies of 
London,’ and ‘The Three Lords and Three 
Ladies of London’ are of common author- 
ship. 

In each of these plays there is a joke turn- 
ing on a quibble on a character’s name ; each 

1S. R. Golding, 
Thomas More,” ’ and Queries,’ 
(1928), 237. 


I. Gourvitch, ‘ Robert Wilson; “ The Elder ” 
and “ The Younger ’”’,’. * Notes and Queries,’ cl. 


* Sir 
gliv. 


‘Robert Wilson and 


* Notes 


time the joke is introduced it is developed in 
precisely the same manner. 

Simplicity says of Simony, “* And Simon I 
I, Simony too he is a knaue for the nonce.” 


viously, this is a Meee Treading of “* And Simon, 
I per se I, Simony . 3 

Symo. What is your name ? 

Peter. Sir Peter. 

Symo. What more ? 

Peter. Forsooth Pleaseman. 

Symo. Then your name is Sir Peter Pleaseman. 

Peter. I forsooth. 

Symo. And please woman too now and then, 4, 

Lucre: How art thou called ? 

Simo: Simon. 

Lucre: I? No, sir, Conscience saith.5 

Mil [sic]: Art thou a Prophet, whats thy 


name ? 
Ralph: Ralph Cob. 
Clio: ler, speak out.6 
é IRENE Mayy. 
Louisiana State University. 





3 — Wilson? ‘ The Three Ladies of I of London,’ 
by R. 1584. ({[London?]: Issued for subscribers 
,. hy: editor of the Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1911) 


: ee. C4. 
obert Wilson? ‘The Three Lords 
Three Ladies of London,’ by W. 1500 


({London ?]: Issued for subscribers by th 
of the Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1912), %c4. — 

6 Wilson, Robert, ‘ The Cobiers Prophecy,’ 1594, 
({London ?]: Issued for subscribers by the 
editor of the Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1911) Clv. 





SCOTT AND ‘HENRY ESMOND, 
HE similarity of ‘Woodstock’ and 
‘Esmond’ was pointed out by Andrew 


Lang in terms of the extraordinary balance 
of political opinions and the historical per- 
spective shown in the portrayal of the 
Stuarts.1 ‘The influence of Scott on 
Thackeray is undoubted and fully confessed,” 


Professor Saintsbury admitted; but he re 
fused to “fall in with ‘certain persons of 
distinction’ in making ‘Esmond’ very 
specially indebted to ‘ Woodstock’”’ — 
primarily because ‘ Woodstock’ seemed te 
him exclusively objective whereas ‘ Esmond’ 


was subjective to the highest degree.2 
Remarking on the striking similarity of 
the plots and the characters in the two 
novels, John Buchan held that ‘ Esmond’ 
was patterned after Scott: ‘‘ A great succes- 





1 Editor’s introduction to ‘ Woodstock ’ (Border 





(1926), 6 








2 Introduction to ‘ Henry Esmond’ (Oxford ed.) 
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cor paid him the compliment of borrowing 
most of his machinery.’’5 

However much ‘ Esmond’ owed to the ex- 
cellent plot of ‘ Woodstock,’ I wish to point 
out that the central situation of Thackeray’s 
story (which has no equivalent in ‘ Wood- 
stock’) was adapted from one of the Waver- 
ley novels which has never been highly 
esteemed for its plot. I have been assured 
by a special student of Thackeray that ‘‘ he 
unquestionably had read ‘St. Ronan’s 
Well’.’’4 A comparison of that work with 
‘Esmond’ indicates just what use 
Thackeray made of his reading. 

In ‘Esmond’ we learn that Captain Thomas 
Esmond (later Viscount - Castlewood) had 
married secretly on the Continent, but that 
he had soon deserted his foreign wife, who 
became the mother of hie first-born son. On 
his return to England, he advanced his for- 
tunes by a bigamous marriage with an 
English heiress, and again he became the 
father of ason. This younger son was illegiti- 
mate in fact, but was known as the heir to 
his father’s prospective title and estate. So 
far the situation is absolutely identical with 
that in which Lord Oakendale (later the 
Earl of Etherington) had figured in ‘St. 
Ronan’s Well.’ 

In ‘St. Ronan’s Well’ the father brought 
his older son to reside with his family in 
England, and he kept his second wife® and 
wth his sons in doubt regarding the suc- 


‘cession to his title and estate. At the time 


of his death he made a declaration in favour 
of the older son, with a view to restor- 
ing him to his rights. But the older 
sn, because of the situation in which 
he was involved through his love for 
Clara Mowbray, continued to allow his half- 
brother to appear as his father’s heir. Later 
he offered to make his sacrifice permanent, 
if his rival would give guarantees that he 
would never intrude on Clara’s solitude. 

In ‘Esmond,’ also, the older son was 
brought to his father’s home with a view to 
possible recognition as the heir. But 
Thackeray shifted the emphasis of the story 
by having the younger son die in infancy; 
even the stepmother became the benefactress 
i Henry Esmond when he refused to assert 
his rights. The rivalry in ‘ Esmond ’ was not 








3‘ Sir Walter Scott ’ (London, 1932), p. 300. 
Dr. Gordon Ray, editor of the Harvard edition 
A ay s letters; communication dated 20 








between two half-brothers, but it existed 
chiefly in the hero’s own mind. To clear the 
good name of his mother and to gratify his 
ambition, Henry Esmond would have had to 
do an injury to his ‘‘ dear mistress’ and to 
her children. : 

In ‘St. Ronan’s Well’ Francis Tyrrel 
showed a schedule of the papers which would 
prove his right to the earldom—the certificate 
of his parents’ wedding, the certificate of his 
baptism, and the death-bed declaration of his 
father.5 Henry Esmond had papers of almost 
exactly the same sort; but he burned the 
death-bed declaration of his cousin Francis 
(which grew out of the oral confession of 
Henry’s dying father)®, and later he aban- 
doned any claim to his title and estate by 
burning the witnessed certificate of his 
father’s marriage to his mother and of his 
own birth and christening.? (As an addi- 
tional gesture, in the presence of the un- 
worthy young man whom he called King, he 
burned ‘‘ the august sign-manual’”’ by which 
the father of James Edward had honoured 
the family with a marquisate. Naturally 
this has no counterpart in ‘St. Ronan’s 
Well.’) 

In temper and in many details of the plots 
the two stories are far apart; but in each the 
hero forgoes his claim to legitimate birth and 
to a title and an English estate for the sake 
of the woman he loves. At the end of each 
story the hero goes into exile—Francis Tyrrel 
on the Continent and Henry Esmond in 
America, 

JoHuN Rosert Moore. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 


HE LEGAL ASPECT OF ERRORS IN 
CHURCH REGISTERS.—In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century there were two 
brothers, living at Pangbourne, Berks. 
Richard and Thomas, both had sons named 
Edward. Thomas had a son James baptized 
16 Jan. 1780, and according to the Register 
a son Edward on 20 Feb. 1780, just a month 
after. It is fairly obvious that this was a 
son of Richard as on 6 Sept. 1789 Edward son 
of Thomas was baptized and from the descend- 
ants of this Edward I learnt that he was 
5 Ch. 29 (Dryburgh ed., p. 309). 
eo I, ch. 14 (ed. T. C. and William Snow, p. 
7 Bk. Ill, ch. 13 (ed. T. C. and William Snow, 
pp. 457-458). 
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born at Pangbourne August 1789. In a pedi- | made did I not know that such errors ar he 
gree in Sir Thomas Phillipps’s collection | made by careless people even within recent Hie 
Richard had a son Edward which I know | years. What the legal aspect of the two the 
to be correct as he was my maternal great- | Edwards would be I should be interested to to 
grandfather who was buried at St. Mary’s, | learn as of course, the Church Registers were sm. 
Reading, 15 April 1812. The other Edward | the only proof at that time, such as they wer, tai 
did not die until August 1882. It seems in- | of births, «| 
credible that a mistake such as this could be A. STEPHENS Dyer, but 
as 
A TALE OF LA FONTAINE. ' 
Alix was ill and feeling like to die. 

** You should confess,’’ said someone who was by: H 

“Would you not wish to set your soul at rest? ”’ 
‘“ Yes,’’ said the dame: ‘‘ that would indeed be best. vol 
So summon Father André instantly, lot 
For he habitually confesses me.”’ the 
With zeal an active lad the message bore, He 
And rang his loudest at the convent door. 17, 
““ Whom do you want?” they asked. ‘‘ Father André, pp 
Who hears Alix confess habitually.’’ sa 
‘Good Father André ’tis that you require, su 
Confessor to Alix?’’ replied a friar: TOU 
‘‘He’s far away. Alas! poor man, these twice to 
Five years he has confessed in Paradise ”’ col 
G. G. L. Ba 
to 
COTT’S ‘FASTI ECCLESIAE SCOTI- | and blessedness” ete. . 
CANAE’: Appenpum.—In vol. vii of The parish registers of Penrith, transcribed “% 


the above work, p. 476, are some details of | by Col. J. F, Haswell show that Honyman 
John Honyman, born 11 Dec. 1745, ord. to| married at.Penrith on 15 Mar. 1774 Jane ™_ 
Penrith 19 Aug. 1772 ‘died after 4 Feb. | Richardson, and their infant daughters - 
1783, his last entry in the Session Register.’’ | Catherine and Ann were buried there in 1778 


It may be worth noting that near the entrance | and 1780 respectively, | Catherine was two aa! 
to St, Andrew’s Church, Penrith, is a large | years old and Ann two weeks. There are Hi 
flat stone with the following inscription: | further details concerning Honyman_ in ve 
‘“ Sacred to the memory of the Reverend John | Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 0. 


Honyman who died March 3rd, 1783, aged | morland Antiquarian and Archaeological lat 
‘ 39 years and of Jane, his wife who died July | Society v. N.S. 167-168, though the date of 19 


9 1786, aged 38 years. Also to the memory of | his death is not given there. of 
their daughters Catherine and.Ann who died C. Roy Hvuptestox. Or 
in infancy, and of their sons Charles, who qu 
died Nov". 11th 1798, aged 17 years and | (‘,OLERIDGE: A MISATTRIBUTION.— th 
James who died in London, March 21st, 1810, No. 12 of the ‘ Metrical Experiments ’ by ps 
aged 33 years, This monument was erected | Coleridge given in E. H. Coleridge’s edition, re 
by their surviving daughter Mary Honyman | is eleven lines beginning: ‘‘ Songs of Shep- 
with the desire of being interred in the same | herds and rustical Roundelays.’’ It is said iz 
grave and in the hope of a reunion through | to be “ now first published from an MS.” ou 
the rightousness [sic] of Christ when death | The piece really forms lines 1-4 and 13-16 of C 
shall be swallowed up in victory. Sacred to | ‘The Hunting of the Gods,’ found anony- th 
the memory of the above-named Mary Hony- | mously in ‘ Westminster Drollery,’ ii, 1672, it 
man who died January Ist, 1851 aged 76. | and elsewhere (see Ault, ‘ Seventeenth Cen- * 


She lived in the truth of Christ and died | tury Lyrics,’ p, 246 and note on p. 484 ; he A 
trusting in his atoning sacrifice and infinite | dates it about 1650). Coleridge probably de 
merits alone for salvation unto eternal life | wrote down, for analysis of the metre, what 8 
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he remembered from a reading of the poem. 
His version, besides joining the second half of 
the second stanza, with the lines redivided, 
to the first half of the first, presents several 
small verbal differences from Ault’s. Cer- 
tainly he could not have meant to claim 
“The Hunting’’ as his own. The misattri- 
bution, made in all good faith, has, so far 
as I know, never been corrected. 


R. G. Howartu. 
University of Sydney. 


AIERODULES.—In Genesis xxxviii, 21, 
we find these words: ‘‘ Where is the 
yotary [so I would translate mdpyvy (‘‘ har- 
lot’? in A.V. and R.V.) i.e., one sacred to 
the Goddess Mylitta] by the wayside?’’ The 


Hebrew word is kedeshah; cf. Deut. xxiii, | 


17, and Frazer, Adonis Attis, Osiris, vol. i, 
pp. 72 syy. Herodotus in a well-known pas- 
sage in i, 199, mentions the cord worn by 
such ‘‘ votaries’’ (viz., temple prostitutes) 
round their heads, the woman being obliged 
to accompany the first man who throws her a 
coin, rejecting no one. This was part of the 
Babylonian ritual; it was sternly forbidden 
to Israelites, as we may learn -from various 
references to this repellent cult in O.T. We 
find, too, in Baruch vi (Epistle of Jeremy) 
asimilar mention of the practice: at yuvaixes, 
repbeuevar cxowia, év trais 801s éyxdOyvrar 
xt.A. Note too an allusion to these 
“votaries ’ in I. Kings xv, 12, where Asa is 
said to put away the Kedeshim; again in 
Hosea iy, 14, there is a further intimation. 
Readers may consult Frazer ‘ Folk-lore in 
0.T.’, vol. iii, p. 52, and an article of the 
late Canon Cheyne in ‘Encycl. Biblica,’ 
1964; further references in S. A. Cook, ‘ Laws 
of Moses and Code of Hammurabi,’ p. 149; 
Cumont, ‘ Oriental Religions,’ p. 247 with his 
quotations from Strabo and others. That 
these temple prostitutes were clothed with a 
pseudo-religious sanctity as members of a 
religious caste we may learn from Hastings, 
‘Dict. of Bible,’ vol. ii, p. 304. The late 
Prof. Kennett, in his ‘O.T. Essays,’ points 
out that this practice had its roots in all 
Canaanite ritual, though it may well be that 
the “ fons et origo malorum’’ was Babylon 
itself. Further remarks in R. C. Thompson’s 
‘Semitic Magic,’ pp. 78-9; Cambridge 
Ancient History, iii, p. 451. Classical stu- 
denis will not overlook a fragment of Pindar 
87 (=107 Bowra)—zoAvgevar vedvides . . . ody 





3 dvdyxa way caddy, quoted in the 13th book 
of Athenaeus. Corinth was one of the most 
dissolute of cities, as one of the most impor- 
tant seats of the worship of Aphrodite, in 
whose service the hierodouloi played a regular 
part. It is significant that St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans was written from Corinth, 
which will account for that terrible indict- 
ment of certain pagan practices in his open- 
ing chapter; he had resided in the sink of 
iniquity, which Corinth-was, and knew only 
too well what the cult of Aphrodite meant. 
It may be added here that the practices above 
alluded to were not peculiar to Europe or the 
near East; they existed elsewhere, and are 


: Still to be found in some parts of India and 


W. Africa, 
E. H. Biakenty. 


BOOK FROM COWPER’S LIBRARY. 

—One of the books dispersed in 
the sale of 1943 was a _ composite 
volume containing Cowper’s  bookplate, 
his crest on the spine (it was there- 
fore bound for him), and his name 
on the first page of the first piece. The con- 
tents are: (i) The Political Magazine, Janu- 
ary 1780, Suppl. 1780, June 1780; (ii) The 
Gospel Magazine, 1780; (iii) The Monthly 
Review, February 1781, Appendix, to vol. 
Ixxiv. October 1786, January 1789; (iv) The 
Analytical Review, January 1791. 

An expert could probably discover Cowper’s 
motive for this collection. Cyrsory examina- 
tion by an amateur has revealed only one 
clue, In the number of the Gospel Magazine, 
** Acknowledgements to our Correspondents ”’ 
include a ‘* W, C.’’ In the text I find nothing 
so signed; but at p. 350 there is a three-page 
review, signed ‘ Monogamus,’ of Madan’s 
‘Thelyphthora,’ the subject of Cowper's 
* Anti-thelyphthora.’ 

R; W. C. 


JATTLED CHIMNEYS.—I have recently 
discovered an interesting use of a dialect 
word. In 1693 two inhabitants of Hereford 
were presented by the Second Inquest for 
having wooden “‘ fimbrells’’, one being in a 
““ workhouse ’’ and the other apparently in 
living quarters, and were ‘‘pained’’ 6/8 
each. When the matter came before the 
First, or Great, Inquest it was considered 
that. these fimbrells were so dangerous that 
the paine was increased to 39/11. “ Fim- 
brell’’ evidently is the same as “ fimble ”’ 
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(=wattled chimney) recorded for Hereford- 
shire only in Wright’s Dialect Dictionary 
but without quotations. 

F. C. Morgan, 


Librarian. 
Hereford. 


EDDOES: ‘“‘ DRINK MY DEATH.’’—A 
mistake by Gosse, in transcribing Bed- 
does’ last letter, led to an increase in the 
poet’s and dramatist’s reputation for ghastly 
humour, According to Gosse (essay on Bed- 
does, collected in ‘Critical Kit-Kats,’ 1896, 
P- 48 of the 1913 reprint), Beddoes wrote: 
. . . W. Beddoes must have a case (50 
bottles) of Champagne Moét 1847 growth 


to drink my death in.” His latest 
editor, H, W. Donner, has shown that 
the original words were: ‘‘to drink 
my health in,’’ which is much more 


palatable. 
As the cause of this error, a curious trick 
seems unintentionally to have been played 


on Gosse by Beddoes himself. In ‘The 
Second Brother,’ a tragedy, he had made 
Armida recall (I, ii, 23-5): 


Strange things were said by accident. Their 
tongues Uttered wrong words: -one fellow drank 
my death, Meaning my health. 

Just so did Gosse, meaning Beddoes’ 
‘‘health,’’ think of (or remember) his 
** death.” 

R. G. Howarrn. 

University of Sydney. 


URLY-BURLY.—Under 
‘O.E.D.’ (see letter “‘ H,’’ p. 466), the 
Editors remark: ‘‘ But hurly-burly cannot, 
with present evidence, be considered a direct 
formation from hurly, since the latter has 
not been found before 1596 ...’’ Among 
other early instances they give two from 
Shakespeare, from ‘I, King Henry IV,’ and 
from ‘ Macbeth’ but that poet provides five 
or six usages of the term; see ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ IT 
King Henry IV,’ ‘ King John,’ ‘Taming 
of the Shrew.’ 

An earlier instance, just found, appears 
to throw some light on the original meaning 
of Hurly-burly. See ‘New Testament: 
Gospels, paraphrased by D, Erasmus.’ Trans. 
by Thomas Key (or Caius) 1548-49 fo. [in 
St. Mark, fo. xx, verso] thus: 

** Agayne they, wiche troubled as yet with worldly 


lustes and desyres, cum rushing in with noyse and 
hurly burly do greue and greatly disquiet him.” 


Wma. Jacoarp. 


this heading in 





Readers’ Queries. 


HE ILLUSTRATOR OF ‘THREE MEN 
IN A BOAT.’—The originals of the 
characters George and Harris in Jerome’s 
“Three Men in a Boat’ have often been 
referred to and their personalities duly 
recorded, but, so far as I am aware, no notice 
has ever appeared of the illustrator of the 
book. On the title page his name is given 
as A. Frederics, 

During the years 1925 and 1926, I used to 
meet, in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, 
an old gentleman who, in course of conversa- 
tion, told me that he was Arthur Frederics, 
illustrator of ‘Three Men in a Boat.’ He 
was at that time about seventy vears of 
age, of florid complexion, with scanty but 
rather long grey hair, and had blue eyes that 
seemed to twinkle with good humour. 

He told me that, at the time the book was 
written, he was doing work for the Illustrated 
London News and was introduced to Jerome 
as one who had considerable knowledge of 
the Thames and its scenery. Jerome gave 
him a free hand as to the illustrations, and 
in consultation with the publishers, Frederies 
suggested that the sketches should be inserted 
in the letterpress, instead of being repro- 
duced, as was’ then customary, on 
separate pages. The success of the book 
exceeded expectations and Jerome, very 
generously, supplemented the fee agreed upon 
between them, Frederics also designed the 
costumes for some of the Drury Lane Panto- 
mime ballets, in Augustus Harris’ time, and 
he showed me many of his original drawings 
made for this purpose. 

His sketches in Jerome’s book might be 
considered rather crude, but they seem to add 
to the interest of the story. 

He was, certainly, a capable artist for I 
have before me now a beautiful little wash 
drawing (in varying shades of paynes grey) 
showing one of the reaches of the Thames 
at Henley, which drawing he made for me 
in recognition of some little service I was 
able to render him. 

I should be glad if any reader could add 
to the above, further information on the 
subject of the illustrator of what was in its 
time a notable ae 

His initials A. F. will probably be found 
on sketches in the Illustrated London News, 
about the time of the Fenian outrages, for 
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he had many interesting stories to tell of 
dashes in hansom cabs to get pictures for 
that paper. W. H. P. 
Dulwich. 


HENRY MANNOCK, MUSIC MASTER 
TO QUEEN CATHERINE.—In vols. 
clii and clxvii there was considerable corres- 
pondence dealing with this subject. No final 
conclusion appears to have been reached 
whether the music-master and the husband 
of Lady Edmund Howard were one and the 
same person. 

ff Henry Mannock, who was involved with 
Dereham and Culpepper in the charges of 
intimacy with Catherine Howard, is des- 
cribed as ‘‘of Streatham,’ it seems pretty 
clear that he was the same person as Henry 
Mannock who lived at Streatham, in the 
house of his wife, he having married her 
subsequently to his intimacy with Catherine 
Howard (her husband’s daughter). If .this 
is so, it is evident that Mannock was not 
executed, as has been supposed. Mr. C. M. 
Mannock failed to find any record of the 
trial or punishment. I notice that there is 
no statement in the ‘D.N.B.’ (s.v. CatH- 
ERINE) to the effect that Mannock was 
executed with Dereham and Culpepper. 

Moreover, it appears that Sir Thomas 
Wriothesley was sent by Henry VIII “ to 
examine Mannock,’’ but to arrest Dereham. 
Mannock also seems to have denied the more 
serious charges, 

Has the Queen’s “ confession ’’’ been made 
public? Whether the Henry Mannock who 
held the high offices mentioned by a corres- 
pondent was identical with the music-master 
and the husband of Lady Edmund Howard 
possibly raises another problem. 


Pi De M. 


ERESFORD PEDIGREE. — Brydges’ 

Collins’ ‘ Peerage’ contains an account 
of the issue of Sir Tristram Beresford, 1st 
Baronet, of Coleraine (d. 1673), ancestor of 
Lord Waterford. It is stated that he had, 
by his first wife Anne, eldest daughter of 
John Rowley, Esq.,°‘‘ an only son Randal, 
and two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, who 
died unmarried, and was buried at Cole- 
raine.”” Of Mary and Elizabeth, no further 
information appears in works of reference. 
Was Mary married, and if so, to whom? 


T. C. 





ALEY, FRANCIS, WRIGHT, ALVIE.— 
I should be grateful for any information 
about the following: 

George Haley married Elizabeth Francis 
27 May 1672, at Campton, Beds. 

Francis Wright married Winifred Alvie 15 
June 1613 at Woodborough, Notts. 

...? Wright married Arabella Haley about 
1687, they had two daughters Elizabeth and 
Winifred. 

E. M. H. 


TREET CRIES: FISH.—At the St. 
Albans Liberty Petty Sessions, held in 
February 1842, Oliver Arnold was accused by 
the police inspector of committing a disturb- 
ance at half-past eleven at night in the street 
of Wheathampstead, Herts, by calling or 
rather ‘‘ screaming ’’ as the inspector called 
it, sprats. Arnold’s defending solicitor con- 
tended that the prosecutor had no right to 
stop him as fish was an article expressly 
protected by law, ‘‘ mackerel ’’ being allowed 

to be called even on the Sabbath day. 
What is, or rather was, the law on this 
subject of crying fish? 
. H. C. ANDREWS. 


HE SWIMMING BRICK.—In an Ameri- 

can text book on Diatomaceous Earth it 

is stated that the swimming brick of the 

Ancients was doubtless composed of this sub- 

stance. Can anyone give references to uses 
of this phrase by the Ancients ? 


FRED UNDERWOOD. 


(LP SHORTHAND (see clxxxvi. 182).—I 

have been able, through the kindness of 
a contributor, to satisfy myself that the 
diaries mentioned are not written in Gurney’s 
system. I notice that a character like the 
Greek letter theta, @, comes into the diaries 
a good deal, and Gurney does not use that 
as a symbol, Willi this enable any reader 
to identify the system? 


C, Roy HvuDLEsTon. 


OUTHERN FRONTIER IN ITALY OF 
HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE.—Can any 
reader state exactly how the frontier of the 
Holy Roman Empire ran across Italy, say 
in the reign of Charles V? 

A recent examination of the maps in the 
1900 edition of Bryce’s ‘ Holy Roman Empire’ 
shows clearly that the southern frontier of 
the kingdom of the Franks which later became 
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that of the Holy Roman Empire and still 
later ran pretty close to the northern frontier 
of the kingdom of Naples and the two Sicilies 
was very close to that grim line of mountains 
where the Allied armies paused so long 
in this year of grace 1944. It would be of 
great topical interest to learn exactly where 
the old frontiers to which I have referred, 
ran and how close they were to the present 
line (May 1944) between two contending 
worlds, 
Witiiam G,. SHIELL. 


LINT JACK.—I should be interested in in- 
formation regarding Flint. Jack, a 
notorious counterfeiter of prehistoric flint 
implements who flourished, I believe, about 
seventy years ago. 
C. J. Mumrorp. 


HOMAS PRESKETT [? PECKETT] 
PREST.—This author wrote ‘ Varney 
the Vampire.’ Where can this story be found ? 


J. M. 


y. L. MONTGOMERY.—This name was 
used by two Irish girls. What were their 
names? What stories did they write? Where 
were they published ? 
J. M. 


RAM STOKER.—Did Stoker write short 
stories ? What besides ‘ Dracula ’ is good ? 
J. M. 


[He wrote ‘Dracula’s Quest and other weird 
stories’ (1914); also ‘ The Snake’s Pass’ (1891), 
*The Shoulder of Shasta’ (1895), ‘The Mystery 
of the Sea: a novel’ (1902), ‘The Man’ (1905), 
‘Lady Athlyne’ (1908), ‘The Travel of Seven 
a . (1903), ‘The Lady of the Shroud’ (1909). 
—Ep. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who was “ Sydney,” who 
in 1828 published (Cawthorn) “ Sydney’s ” 
Letter to the King; and other correspondence con- 
nected with the Reported Exclusion of Lord 
Byron’s Monument from Westminster Abbey ? He 
is not identified in the B.M. Catalogue, and is not 
in Halkett-Laing. 
The book is dedicated to the Sister “‘ whom he 
(i.e., Byron). loved.” 
My copy is inscribed to Lady Dalrymple from 
““ Sydney.” At the end is this note in the same 
hand: “ These letters were discontinued at the 


Intervention of a High Dignitary of the Church 
and on a distinct assurance given by the author 
that the opposition should not be persisted in. 
Time, however, was required, and the last letter 
was written to save apprehensions, and to check 
and close the whole proceeding.” 


R. W. C. 








Replies. 4 


OLD THORN-TREES AND 
THORN-LORE. 


(clxxxvi. 106, 129, 167, 277.) 


Mest of these concluding items differ in 

substance from anything submitted in 
my previous notes, The remaining three or 
four are referred to the passages which they 
elucidate or corroborate. Thus, a probable 
connection, etymologically, of the thorn-tree 
with Frig, the Saxon goddess of love, has 
been noted at clxxxii, 285, without much sup. 
port from the folk-lore of the tree. How- 
ever, in Lincolnshire, if a girl half-breaks 
the first spray of hawthorn blossom she sees, 
especially if it be on May Eve, (Old Style), 
and leaves it hanging, she will have a glimpse 
of her future husband that night in her 
dreams. Then if she goes out alone and fast- 
ing at daybreak next morning and gathers 
the spray, before she arrives home again she 
will meet either him or his apparition. (Folk- 
Lore xii, 167). 

Again, in the West of Ireland it was a 
custom on November Eve to wash a chemise 
in running water and hang it to dry on a 
thorn-bush. An apparition of the future 
husband was expected to come and turn it 
inside out. (Lady Wilde, ‘ Ancient Legends 
of Ireland,’ 110). This belongs to a class of 
divinations common throughout the United 
Kingdom. Its theme, transposed and adapted, 
occurs in a Scotch ballad entitled ‘ The Elfin 
Knight.’ He exacts from the maiden, before 
he will wed her, a seamless sark made without 
touch of metal, 





“* And ye maun wash it in yon cistran,— 
Oure the hills and far awa’— 

Where water never stood nor ran,”— 
The cauld wind’s blawn my plaid awa’. 


“And ye maun dry it on yon hawthorn,— 
Oure the hills and far awa’— P 
Where the sun ne’er shone sin’ man was born, ’— 
The cauld wind’s blawn my plaid awa.’ 


Or in a variant (omitting the refrains), 


And ye maun wash it in-yonder well, 
Where the dew never wat, nor the rain ever fell— 


And ye maun dry it upon a thoren 

That never budded sin’ Adam was born. 

Some of Leinster’s fairy thorns were known 
as ‘‘ monument trees,’’ apparently in what is 
now an obsolete sense of ‘‘ monument,” Le. 
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a tomb; for unbaptized infants were occa- 
sionally buried under thorn-trees at cross- 
roads, which were consequently haunted by 
their ghosts. 

The whiteness of hawthorn blossom and the 
whiteness of milk may have been coupled in 
the poetic minds of myth-makers to produce 
such combinations as the strange Highland 
story of a milk-laden hawthorn which was 
told at clxxxii, 283, and a Western Irish story 
in which a farmer’s best cow fell sick and 
ceased to give milk, but was seen standing 
every morning at daybreak under a haw- 
thorn tree. The farmer made up his mind 
to watch her, and he saw a little wizened old 
woman come out of the trunk of the tree, milk 
the cow, and go in again with her milk-pail 
full, A ‘‘ fairy doctor ’’ was called in, and 
he cured the cow. (Lady Wilde, ibid. 111). 

In Scotland this old fairy-woman would 
have been a witch as surely as Macbeth’s 
witches would have been fairies in Ireland; 
for though in Scotland as elsewhere it is 
“the milk-white Thorn that guards the gates 
of Faérie,’’ Scotsmen have long been apt to 
transform their fairies into witches. So it 
is not surprising to find the Polwarth Thorn- 
tree (of which something has already been 
said) notorious in the sixteenth century as a 
rendezvous of the coven. According to a pas- 
sage in Alexander Montgomerie’s poem ‘ The 
Flyting betwixt Montgomerie and Hume of 
Polwarth’ they flew round the tree thrice 
three times ‘‘ withershins.’”? But in Ireland 
a libation of milk was poured over the roots 
of certain whitethorns on May Morning for 
the benefit of the indwelling or frequenting 
fairies, The blackthorns too have their fairy 
patrons, Evans-Wentz was told by a know- 
ledgeable man in Co. Sligo that the ‘ lunan- 
tishees’ (a species of fairy that I am not 
acquainted with) ‘‘ are the tribes that guard 
the blackthorn trees or sloes; they let you 
cut no stick on the 11th November or the 
llth May. If at such time you cut a black- 
thorn, some misfortune will come to you.”’ 
(‘The Fairy-Faith,’ p. 53.) 

In Suffolk, some farmers hang the caul of 
a new-born calf on a whitethorn bush. 
(Folk-Lore, December 1943, p. 391). The 
reason suggested in the periodical is that it 
prevents the livestock from getting at it. But 
We must not forget that cauls, like white- 
thorns, ar notable luck-bringers. 

The annual decorating of a tree in Shrop- 
shire to commemorate a bygone wedding is 








mentioned by the Rev. G. S. Hewrns in his 
‘Famous Trees of the Midlands,’ and I have 
seen a lime-tree similarly’ glorified at Craven 
Arms in the same county. It is not neces- 
sarily a Salopian, nor even an English by- 
product of matrimony. About a hundred ‘ 
years ago a traveller in the wilds of Kerry 
observed that a large hawthorn which stood 
by a stream in the, middle of a field was 
‘hung all over with bits of coloured stuff, 
while lighted rush candles were placed here 
and there amongst the branches,’’ as part of 
some local wedding festivities. (Lady Wilde, 
‘Ancient Legends of Ireland,’ p. 115.) 

The supposed immunity of the thorn from 
lightning, which I have discussed previously, 
is thus recorded in an English folk-rhyme : 

Beware of an Oak, 

It draws the stroke; 
Avoid an Ash, 

It draws the flash; 

Creep under a Thorn, 
‘Twill save you from harm. 

In a Corsican vocero (dirge or lament) for 
a man killed in a vendetta, a woman is rep- 
resented as saying: ‘‘I wil] plant a black- 
thorn in the land of Nazza, that none of our 
house may henceforth pass that way.” 
(Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco, ‘ The Study 
of Folk-songs,’ p. 275 of Everyman edn.). 
Nazza was the locality in which the man was 
slain. 

By far the most surprising chapter in the 
modern history of the tree is its vital impor- 
tance among the Romani-speaking gypsies 
of Serbia, and among the Serbs themselves. 
Of its wood—a substitute is never used unless 
blackthorn is unprocurable—a phallus is 
secretly carved by the gypsies and hidden in 
the house, as a sacred object which ensures 
the health and happiness of the household. 
After nightfall on Christmas Eve is an 
auspicious time for cutting, shaping and 
bringing home the kar from the forest. In 
time of trouble it will be taken from its place 
close to the roof and prayed to by the house- 
wife as the medium of an unseen power. 
Blackthorn is inimical to vampires. If a 
vampire happens to be mentioned among the 
gypsies, the response is likely to be: ‘‘ Don’t 
speak of that! May he encounter a black- 
thorn on his way!’’ And a bush of it is 
placed across the road when necessary, to keep 
such monsters out of the settlement. A priest, 
though less dreaded, is unlucky to meet, so 
a twig of blackthorn should be thrown down 
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in his wake, 

Among some of the non-gypsy Serbs the 
blackthorn is much in use for purposes of 
sorcery, ‘‘If a man wants to be loved by 
some girl, the old women of his village, when 
going into the forest to fell wood, make a 
kar from blackthorn, then take a bat’s wing 
and some plants, and use the whole for witch- 
craft.’’ And in other ways ‘‘ blackthorn plays 
a great part in Serbian folk-lore . . . It is 
fixed above the entrance to the house, behind 
the door, on the window, or under a beam 
of the garret; sometimes it is built into the 
very foundations of the house, in the walls, 
in the attic, or in the roof. A piece of 
blackthorn is sewn into the belt of a small 
child, to wear all his life. Crosses are made 
of this wood which are worn round the neck. 
The thorns are threaded on a string and put 
round the neck of a child. A spoon is carved 
of blackthorn and used for eating. A sheath 
is made of blackthorn for a knife which is 
always used and worn. Shepherds have sticks 
of blackthorn, A thorn is stuck into a man’s 
cap and into a girl’s hair. Stamps for the 
wafer are made of blackthorn. In the opinion 
of Serbs, a thorn of blackthorn means health, 
strength, resistance, sturdiness. The black- 
thorn protects the house from the Devil and 
from the vampire, and the master from ill- 
ness and bad luck in life. Blackthorn not 
only protects man, but also cattle. It may 
be said that the blackthorn in Serbian folk- 
lore is the greatest and strongest universal 
panacea against all the ills and miseries of 
life. Old women have an explanation for 
this power of the blackthorn: they say that 
‘all green grass came from the Holy Virgin. 
The blackthorn was christened by Jesus; that 
is why the Devil.avoids it.’’’ (Alexander 
Petrovic, ‘ Contributions to the Study of the 
Serbian Gypsies ’; Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Soc., xviii, 125ff.). 

Humanity’s chief spiritual grace lies in 
worshipping something ‘outside itself, but 
even that must be advantageous at first. Trees, 
yelding shelter, shade, and useful timber 
—some of them food and beverages also—may 
well have shared with the water of springs 
and rivers men’s earliest worship; a worship 
enriched by a dim memory of their nightly 
use as refuges from wild beasts and human 
enemies. The oak has acquired in addition 
a comparatively recent fame in Europe from 
its Druidical sacredness and the longevity 
which has enabled individual trees to preserve 











_—_—_ 


How 


their still later historical associations. 
is it then that the hawthorn, not long-lived 
and of little practical utility, has ranked s0 
high in the tree-cult as to merit even tts 
Guernsey title ‘‘the King of the Woods’? 
Partly, it may be, by virtue of symbolizing 
the ingress of May and Summer—the begin- 


ning of the ancient Celtic year. ‘ However that 
may be, in these matters it is advisable to 
bear in mind certain cautionary words of 
the article on ‘Tree-worship’ in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’: ‘‘ comparative 
studies do not as yet permit a concise and 
conclusive synopsis of the subject.’’ 


W. W. Git. 


IR WALTER SCOTT’S QUOTATIONS 

(clxxxvi, 216, 273).—‘‘ But who can help 

it, Dick.’”’ Sir John Suckling, ‘‘A Ballad 
upon a Wedding,”’ last verse but one: 

And when ’twas named another’s health, 

Perhaps he made it hers by stealth; 

And who could help it, Dick ? 
‘* Hey day, Hey day 

I know not what to think or what to say.” 

In Matthew Gregory (Monk) Lewis's 
‘ Journal of a West Indian Proprietor,’ there 
is an amusing negro fairy story about “‘ The 
Little Nigger that Had no Head.’’ In this 
as I remember it, there is a verse frequently 
repeated : 

Hey day, Hey day 

What shall I do? What shall I say ? 

The sun it shines yellow, the berries hang red. 

But my poor little nigger has never a head. 

It is many years since I read the book, so 
my recollection may be incorrect, or Sir 
Walter may have quoted another version. 

‘“ Think of you when I take Tobacco.” 

In ‘‘Gaudeamus: Songs for Schools and 
Colleges,’’ edited by John Farmer, 1901, there 
is a song which is simply described as ‘‘ Old 


English.’’ It begins ‘‘ Tobacco’s but an 
Indian Weed,’’ and every verse has the 
refrain, ‘‘ Think of this when you smoke 


tobaceo.’’ Scott probably adapted the line. 


M. H. Dopps. 

I am a sutor new begun. 

These I fear must be credited to that pro- 
lific author, ‘‘ Anon.’’ They belong to the 
children’s lore of the British Isles. Sir 
Walter’s memory was marvellous but not 
always word-perfect. Here he is no doubt 
recalling rhymes familiar to him as a boy. 
Seventy years ago the first of these ‘‘ nomin- 
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ies’ as we call them, was an action song, and ! that the young sparrows were used as human 


went like this: 
There was a cobbler sat in a room 
And he kept crying out—Elbow room 


At the words ‘‘ elbow room,”’ the elbows were 
shot out, to dig into the ribs of the sitters on 
either side, and the cry was kept up until 
there was flo one near enough to Jog. 

E. G. B. 


HOMAS THIRLBY (clxxxvi. 172, 198).— 
The following letter is appropriate both 
to the national situation and to the interest- 
ing notes on Bishop Thirlby, but unfortun- 
ately I have omitted to note the reference, and 
I do not know where I found it. I expected 
to find it in M. A. Everett-Wood’s ‘ Letters of 
Royal and Illustrious Ladies,’ but I cannot 
find it there, nor in ‘ The Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII.’ 
Right worshipful sir, 

In my most hearty manner I commend me unto 
you, thanking you for the great pains that you 
took when you were here. I was not so glad for 
your fair passage, but I was as sorry for your de- 
parting, and that you would tarry no longer at my 
desire; but my lord of Winchester and you will 
do nothing after a woman’s advice. I thought 
surely your horses were not yet then come. Better 
it had been your horses had tarried for you, than 
you had tarried for them. I think verily it was 
because you were weary here, your cheer was so 
evil; yet you had it with a good heart. 

Sir, these shall be to desire you to be so good 
unto your servant and worst scholar as to write 
unto me of the thing that you taught me, how 
many pounds of sugar must go to how many 
pounds of quinces, barberries and damascences or 
plums. I have clean forgotten how mazy pounds 
of the one and of the other. Now the time of 
quinces is come, I would fain be doing. It may 
please you, therefore, to write to me of all this, 
and of anything more that it will please you to 
teach me. And thus I shall ever remain your poor 
scholar, praying our Lord send you your gentle 
heart's desire. 

From Calais Ist October 1536. 

By your ever assured servant 
Honor Lisle 
to Thomas Thirlby, Bishop of 
Westminster. 


M. H. Dopps. 


PARROW-POT (clxxxvi. 161, 209, 231, 
274).—Further to my reply at ante p. 
209 to Mr. H. C. Anprews, I may say that 
there are numerous entries in Churchwardens’ 
accounts, for the killing of sparrows. but the 
payments were very small; in some parishes, 
notably Buckinghamshire, the payment was 
only three pence per dozen. It is more likely 





food, when fresh meat was unobtainable. 
ALBERT WADE. 


HE BURGHFIELD EFFIGIES (clxxxvi. 
217).—The problems of the Neville effigies 
at Burghfield were considered by Mr. Chal- 
lenor Smith in 1912 in an article on the 
brasses and effigies in the church published 
in the Transactions of the Monumental Brass 
Society (vol. vi, pp. 217-223), which includes 
a photograph of Richard Neville’s effigy and 
records the remains of original colour and of 
the collar of suns and roses. Mr. Smith also 
considered that the female effigy on the evi- 
dence of its costume, might have represented 
‘either the first wife of the 5th earl, or the 
widow of the 6th earl, or the first wife of 
the 7th earl. These three countesses died 
respectively’ in 1414, 1424, and c. 1418 and 
were all buried at Bisham.”’ 

A peculiar feature of the present state of 
the figures is that they are ‘‘ most strangely 
and unaccountably worn and mutilated, the 
face of the Knight not only gone but his 
head half ground (as it were) away ’’—in the 


words of the Rev. D. T. Powell, who visited 
the church c. 1802. Mr. Smith concludes 
his article with the following words: 


“‘ Powell’s description of ‘the nature and ex- 
tent of the injury done to the two effigies is 
by no means exaggerated, but if the motive 
of the iconoclast had been either mischief or 
malice he would scarcely have been at the 
pains of laboriously grinding down the ala- 
baster. It is possible that for the purpose 
of removal from Bisham the figures were 
lashed together side by side and were towed 
along the eighteen miles of road to Burgh- 
field in a prone position; the nature of the 


defacement is consistent with this sugges- 
tion.”’ 
W. J. Hemp. 
NGLISH VILLAGES IN VERSE 


(clxxxvi, 146, 187).— 


Arlesey, Arlesey naughty people 

Sold their bells to build their steeple. 
This distich probably dates from the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. A short 
time before the year 1712 the ancient tower of 
this church collapsed and broke most if not 
all.of the bells. The broken bell metal was 


the cause of anxiety to the churchwardens for 
some time, but eventually 


it was sold to 
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Abraham Rudhall, bellfounder, of Gloucester, 
which with the addition of further metal, was 
recast for the new ring he supplied to Bletch- 
ley Church, Bucks, in 1712. 

A wooden turret erected took the place 
of the eld tower and the parishioners decided 
to have one bell only, and this was supplied 
by Henry Russell, bellfounder, of Wootton, 
Beds, and it weighed 5 cwt. 1 qr. 6 lb. This 
remained until about 1877 when a new tower 
was built at the cost of the widow of the late 
S. Bedford Edwards, Esq. A new ring of 
bells was then purchased and supplied by 
Messrs. J. Warner and Sons, of the Cripple- 
gate Foundry, London. The cost was £480 
and was raised by subscription. 


L. H. CHamsBers. 


OMAS CLARK OF THE EXETER 

"CHANGE (s.v. ‘London Horses’) 
(clxxxvi. 228, 273).—William Clarke pictured 
in Dighton’s drawing, was a famous character 
in his day. He was the proprietor of Exeter 
‘Change in the Strand, and remained in that 
position for nearly fifty years. Exeter 
*Change was a bazaar and Clarke specialised 
in walking-sticks, whips and cutlery. It was 
the custom to carve sticks to represent the 
faces of well-known people. 

Ephraim Hardcastle (viz., W. H. Pyne) in 
his very entertaining book called ‘ Wine and 
Walnuts,’ vol. i, chap. xx, gives a very good 
account of Exeter "Change. His book was 
issued in 1823. 

He says ‘‘ The venerable William Clarke 
who died three or four years since at a very 
advanced age, was one of the last of the old 
school of worthy traders. Mr. Clarke, as he 
became infirm, was allowed by the King the 
privilege of riding to and from St. James’s 
Gate across the Park to Buckingham Gate, his 
private house being at Pimlico.”’ 

The Dightons, after leaving Charing Cross, 
had an atelier in Spring Gardens. In the 
thirteenth volume of The Print Collectors’ 
Quarterly there is a list of Dighton’s carica- 
tures. 

A. L. Humpareys. 

Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


(jooD LOOKS (clxxvi. 162).—Is it not very 

likely that there is no actual deteriora- 
tion in the good looks in the present age of 
those well-to-do classes likely to have their 
portraits painted, but that in the eighteenth 
century painters, even great ones, touched up 











their portraits? I mean that an ugly or even 
plain, man or woman of influence and posi- 
tion was not painted in a realistic way, and 
their looks, if mean or ugly, were touched up 
and made more pleasing, whereas great 
painters of the modern age, paint ugliness, 
warts and all, where ugliness is present. 
Hence, it appears, as a whole, that good looks 
are less common. Certainly, the Honour and 
courage of our fighting men of all classes, and 
the wonderful heroism of the civilian popula- 
tion in the raids, show no deterioration of 
courage. I cannot but think that to be a fact. 
On the other hand I believe the still earlier 
painters (before the eighteenth century), 
painted. people as they were. 


SamvueEt J. Looker. 


Is not this an excellent illustration of the 
Marxian economic theory? In the eighteenth 
century artists depended upon patrons for 
their living; consequently when a_ patron 
commissioned a portrait of himself, the artist 
took care to make it as good-looking as pos- 
sible. In the nineteenth century work for 
artists increased very much with the multipli- 
cation of illustrated books and _ periodicals. 
The artist as no longer dependent on the 
patron, and accordingly when a portrait was 
commissioned he had no economic urge to 
make it flattering—or at any rate not nearly 
such a strong one as in the eighteenth century. 
Then came photograpy, which assesses the 
face at any rate without personal bias. 

M. H. Dopps. 


EETING EYEBROWS (clxxxvi. 77, 123, 
163).—In the Isle of Man this abnormal 
feature has been associated in folk-belief with 
‘second sight,’’ as well as with witchcraft, 
spell-binding and the evil eye, as in other 
countries. ‘‘ People who have a hairy cross 
on their breasts, or whose eyebrows meet, 
often have the faculty of second sight. . - 
Such people, if they go into a churchyard on 
the eves of the New Year, of St. Mark’s and 
of Midsummer Day, can tell who will be 
buried in it during the ensuing year.” 
(Moore, ‘ Folk-lore of the Isle of Man,’ 1891, 
p. 162.) 

To the same stock of ideas belongs a South 
Slavonic belief. ‘‘In Croatia dogs having a 
white or grey spot on the forehead are 
believed to see the Smert (Death) through 
that spot, which is believed to be a third 
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eye.” (Folk-lore, December 1943, p. 395.) 
Ww. 8.3. 


pRDUCING SLEEP (s.v. ‘ Popular Falla- 
cies,’ clxxxvi. 229).—Mr, AckERMANN 
may like to experiment with this. The sleep- 
seeker thinks of the integral numbers in turn 
and asks himself what they suggest to his 
mind. As he wants to go to sleep and not 
to exhibit a wide range of mathematical 
knowledge he does not try to think of any- 
thing ‘‘clever”’ but only ordinary things. 
Thus, e.g., two makes one think of what 
is really the smallest number of lines which 
can rhyme. That sends you down the side 
road of an enquiry whether Tom Hood’s 
trick of getting a rhyme in the middle of a 
line contradicts this assertion, or whether 
such a line as one in the Bab Ballads ‘‘I 
couldn’t help thinking the man had been 
drinking ’’ is really two lines. Or you might 
start off by, saying that 10 although important 
as the first number in which the digits have 
positional significance is also reminiscent of 
the number of syllables in each line of the 
heroic couplet. I have never got so high as 14 
in trying to go to sleep, but I once did so 
on a walk and you might say that a man 
who has no literary pretensions once told 
you that the thing which sprang to his mind 
was the 14 lines of a sonnet and only later 
did he think of the number of days in the 
fortnight’s holiday he has never had during 
the war. 
‘a 


It depends upon how anxious one is of 

wanting to sleep. Counting sheep going 
through an opening, in imagination, may 
induce sleep.- I have found listening to a 
B.B.C, symphony concert, or to a news bulle- 
tin strong soporifics but usually at the 
wrong times. WapiMar. 


R. WILLIAM GILBERD (s.v. ‘ Popular 
Fallacies,’ clxxxvi. 230).—He lived at a 
time when the spelling of names was in a 
transitional stage, i.e. from optional to fixed. 
Therefore Gilberd or Gilbert is equally cor- 
ret. One might as well ask: ‘‘ Why is 
William Shakepere always referred to as 
Shakespeare, and * Anne Bullen called 
Boleyn ?”’ 

One could give endless examples, but it may 
Suffice to quote the following variations of 
spelling, all of which refer to the same family 
meach case, 


Hoden, Howden, Holdyn, Holden, Houlden 
(sixteenth century). Howton, Hutton (early 
seventeenth century), Vicars, Viccars, Vickers 
(sixteenth century). 

The mother of Gilbert Millington, the Regi- 
cide, was a Miss Gilbert of the doctor’s 
family. It is clear that Millington’ was 
christened after his mother’s maiden name. 
Yet I have nowhere found him referred to as 
Gilberd Millington, simply because the 
accepted spelling had, by then, become 
Gilbert. 

The Visitation of Essex refers to the family 
as Gilbert. However, some families weré not 
so particular, and I have an original legal 
document of the late seventeenth century, 
signed by several members of my own family ; 
they were brothers and sisters, yet some sign 
‘““Holden ’’ and others ‘‘ Houlden.”’ 

Witrrep H. Hotpen. 


According to  ‘ British Scientists ’ 
(Gregory: ‘Britain in Pictures,’ 1941), 
“Gilbert was a medical practitioner 
who became physician to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and he made better use of the 
experimental method of inquiry than any 
British natural philosopher before him. . 
The three centuries which represent Roger, 
Bacon and Gilbert were barren of original 
contributions to natural knowledge. . . We 
owe to Gilbert the word ‘‘electricity.’’ Per- 
haps either the monumental sculptor made a 
mistake on the memorial and put Gilberd 
instead of Gilbert, or he was of foreign origin 
and his relatives preferred to be known as 
| Gilbert instead of Gilberd. 


WapIMaR. 


A SAINT AS PROTECTION AGAINST 

FIRE (clxxxvi. 72, 98, 119).—There is 
a grimly amusing incident from recent times 
which reveals that St. Birgitta protected at 
least one rare book from consumption by 
flames. In the late 1920’s Joseph Urdich, a 
subordinate in the University of Graz 
Library, stole hundreds of volumes from an 
extremely valuable collection amounting to 
some 20,000 titles deposited in the basement 
of the University of Graz Library and not 
yet catalogued. Whenever he was unable to 
eradicate fully all signs of ownership, he 
would burn the book ; but on one occasion his 
religious scruples hampered his operations. 
He had sold a copy of St. Birgitta’s ‘ Revela- 
tiones’ (Nuremberg, 1500) to a~- German 
| dealer for RM. 300—, and the latter had in 
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turn sold it to a Swiss dealer for 15,000 
francs. But it was subsequently, discovered 
that the book was imperfect, and it was 
returned to the thief. Inasmuch as it was 
written by a saint, Urdich hesitated to burn 
it and therefore returned it to the shelves. 
He was finally caught when a bank began to 
wonder why such large deposits were being 
made by an impoverished librarian. See 
Louis Karl, ‘ Incunables et livres précieux 
volés & la Bibliothéque de l'Université a 
Graz,’ Revue des Bibliothéques xl (1930), 
191-194, and ‘Thefts of Rare Books,’ Lib- 
raries, xxxvi (1931), 137-138. 
Ee a 


Further information will be found in a 
valuable article by Miss Violet Alford in 
Folk-lore (lii, 161-183), to which I added a 
short appendix in a letter (liii, 77). 


Peter B. G. BINnNALL. 


KIN DISEASES (s.v. ‘ Popular Fallacies,’ 
elxxxvi. 229).—In reply to Mr. A. S. E. 
ACKERMANN’S question ‘‘ Can a person have 
measles, scarlet fever, and other diseases 
causing an eruption of the skin more than 
once,’’ the answer is yes. I myself had scarlet 
fever twice before I was twenty, the first 
attack light, the second heavy, and the same 
thing happened to one of my elder sisters. 
Some other members of my family have had 

measles twice. 

Samvuet J. Looker. 


It is believed that it is very unlikely that 
persons can have measles, scarlet fever and 
other ‘‘ diseases ’’ more than once. These are 
not inherent ‘‘diseases’’ which may burst 
out like a volcano. The assumption is that 
in these ‘‘ diseases’ the effect is similar to 
vaccination, 

WaprMar. 


E-CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES 
(s.v. ‘ Popular Fallacies’ clxxxvi. 229). 
—A church loses its consecration only if it is 
destroyed, or the greater part of the building 
collapses, or if the Ordinary has legitimately 
assigned it to secular purposes. The sanctity 
of a church is violated by murder, suicide 
and other acts repugnant to its sanctity, but 
it does not lose its consecration. According 


to Roman canonical discipline, a violated 
church must be reconciled as soon as possible 
and before-the divine offices and sacred func- 





a 





tions are again celebrated in it. 


H. Davis. 
MARRIAGE AS A SACRAMENT (s., 
‘Popular Fallacies,’ clxxxvi. 250),— 


Marriage between two baptized persons is a 
Sacrament of the Roman Church. All Catho- 
lics hold. and must hold that it is. Even 
Henry VIII believed that each of his mar. 
riages was a Sacrament (cf. Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum), 

H. Davis. 


“MHREE LITTLE DOTS”? (clxxxvi, 7). 

—The word is ‘‘ Ellipsis,’’ for showing 
the omission of letters or words. The dash 
(—) (Gedankenstrich) serves somewhat the 
same purpose. ‘‘ Leaders’’ generally run 
across an entire page, connecting items on one 
side with items on the other. 

Ratpx Hacepory. 
University of Alabama. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS (clxxxvi. 51, 121, 

166).—Sir Anthony Ashley, Elizabeth’s 
War Minister and ancestor of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, translated from the Dutch the 
first-known sea-charts; he is credited with 
having imported into England its first cab- 
bages. These came from Holland. 

Sayar. 


URIAL IN A RIVER (clxxxi. 332; 

clxxxii, 9, 53, 96).—Hernando de Soto’s 

body was enclosed in a rude casket fashioned 

from a tree trunk and thrown into the Miss- 

issippi because his men feared that it would 
be profaned by the Indians. 7 
L, 8h 


FOLK-LORE OF CLOTHES (clxxii. 78, 126, 
179; clxxxiii. 22).—There is an extensive 
article on the folk-lore of clothes with 515 
bibliographical references by Jungbauer in 
the ‘Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aber- 
glaubens,’ vol. iv, cols. 1458-1512, In col. 
1473 superstitions regarding dressing inside 
out are cited, One belief has it that the 
entire day will go wrong if one puts on his 
clothes inside out, but in German Western 
Bohemia and among the Czechs it is believed 
that this is a sign of good luck. as 


MASHER (clxxxiv. 227).—The ‘ Dictionary 
of American English’ defines this noun 
as ‘a man who tries to flirt with, or makes 
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advances to, women in public places.” In 
America it is occasionally used in sophisti- 
cated conversation as an archaism designed to 
provoke amusement, but never as living slang. 
The modern American equivalent for ‘‘ C.’s”’ 
definition of the masher is ‘‘ zoot-suiter ”’ 
(“pachuco’’ along the border and _ in 
Mexico), whose manner of dress is described 
as “ sharp.’”’ 


L. S. T. 


PPBACLES (s.v. ‘Popular Fallacies,’ 
(clxxxvi, ' 250).—Multitudes of people 
believe that miracles can still take place. 
Whether or not they do take place is a matter 
of fact and must be established by sufficient 
evidence. 

H. Davis. 


TREADING THE FLAP (elxxxvi. 97).—A 
commonsense explanation might be that 
the dreamer had recently seen a revival of 
“The Gold Rush ”’ film in which it will be 
remembered one starving prospector begins to 
imagine that the other is an edible fowl 
instead of a human being. This, combined 
with remembrance of (i) an Olympia Ideal 
Home Exhibition of twenty years ago in the 
poultry-keeping section of which was dis- 
played a run in which the hen in order to 
obtain food had to stand upon a flap, the 
slight additional weight being enough to 
release from above, by leverage, some corn—a 
device which not only apparently whetted the 
appetite but was successful; (ii) of some 
childish precocity, and (iii) of some tale of 
walking the plank might cause the dream. 


WaDIMAR. 


PNQUETTE (clxxxvi. 183).—The rule as 
it appears in the ‘ Concise Household 
Encyclopedia’ (Amalgamated Press) p. 362 


The host offers his right arm to the most impor- 
tant woman peeneet and takes her into the dining 
doom. The hostess pairs off the other guests in 
the order of their social precedence with the ex- 
ception of the most important man present, who 

in last with her. host places the woman 
takes in on his right at the bottom of the table, 
the woman of second social importance being on 
his left. He stands until the sts are seated. 
hostess sits at the top of the table with the 
man she has taken in on her left. 


i. A.’s information seems to indicate a 
misprint, 
Wanprmar. 





The Library. 


Greece: A Panorama. By His Excellency D. 
Caclamanos. Crossroads Series. (Mac- 
donald’s Ltd. 5s.) 

THE Crossroads Series has a high and noble 

ambition: to make concrete the human 
understanding of the Allies, presenting the 
fighting and enslaved countries not in mere 





| generalisation, but’ as seen by men -to whom 
| they are not foreign, but home. M. Cac- 


lamanos has sub-titled his volume “a 
panorama.”’ A reviewer can add the des- 
cription ‘‘ portrait of a Greek.’’ This is a 
fascinating book: with the ease of good con- 
versation; warmed by high intelligence; lit 
by the sunlight of varied appreciation. It 
has the tone of friendship. The portrait to 
which I referred is painted unconsciously. 
M. Caclamanos’s patriotism needs no adven- 
titious aids of over-emphasis or self-flattery. 
Greece is a land of the sun; and that sun 
of Phoebus Apollo can be at once beautiful 
and terrible, healing and wounding. M. 
Caclamanos knows these things; he can also 
make us see and know, even feel them. Not 
only Nauplia, his native city—in that land 
which first bred the patriotism of the city; 
cities beloved as persons, not sprawling, 
mechanical, impersonal monsters :—not only 
“* violet-crowned Athens”; not only great 
dead Greek poetry, but Greek poetry not 
dead, but alive, a tradition, a nerve of spirit, 
animating generations: holding it so against 
the Persians, the Turks, the Germans; worst 
of all, against the wearying years, poverty, 
forgetfulness and the slow silts of time’s in- 
difference: but those crowds, who knew 
Pericles and the Parthenon and cried out on 
Socrates and laughed with Aristophanes: 
‘‘it is the same rabble,’’ as the French 
Consul told Chateaubriand in the nineteenth 
century; and as Venizelos knew in the 
twentieth, 

Demosthenes said to Phocion—(M. Cacla- 
manos quotes the story) ‘‘ The Athenians will 
go mad one day and kill you.”’ “ It’s you,”’ 
Phocion retorted, ‘‘ they’ll kill if they keep 
sane.’’ The argument is still going on. M. 
Caclamanos quotes also another revealing 
story; that of the anti-Venizelist who said 
to him: ‘‘We do not want great men.” 
Something in all of us does not want them. 
The remarkable if difficult quality about the 
Greeks is that the man could not only think 
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it, but say it. We, neither so metaphysical, 
satiric, animated or melancholic, prefer a 
substituting phrase. And out of this small, 
sun-baked soil of Greece great men have 
sprung up like grass. It only needs the heel 
of an oppressor. It is why with so old and 
harsh a history she is so young. ‘“ Aera! 
Aera!’’ The cry of the wind of freedom is 
out among her hills. She is expensive as 
youth. For two milleniums of history she 
has never failed of the great gesture: from 
Pheidippides to John Metaxas: or of that 
compatriot of beauty, terror and lasting pain. 
In a terrible, simple appendix is set out 
the present price of these things. 


Towarps the end of June the Oxford 
University Press will publish ‘ A Conversa- 
tion with Bryce’ by Gilbert Murray, O.M. 
1s. 6d. Beginning with some memories of 
Bryce, Professor Murray proceeds to con- 
sider the paradox that, whereas Liberals as 
a political party have withered almost~ to 
nothing, the United Nations, are now giving 
their life-blood to vindicate Liberal prin- 
ciples as the essential basis for civilization. 
Iiberalis—Professor Murray points out— 
means ‘‘ like a free man,’’ and in this mem- 
orable and important essay he relates the 
idea of freedom to the world events of our 
time and to the idea of the Good Life—the 
ideal to which the author himself has devoted 
his energies and eloquence throughout a long 
and distinguished career. 

BooKsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 

Mr. Quaritcu keeps up steadily his offers 
of books. Catalogue No. 619, 3d., is well 
varied, including Roxburghe Club reprints, 
English History and Literature before 1701, 
and some fine old bindings. A gem in this 
way from Venice and the library of Jean 
Grolier, ‘ Ciceronis Opera,’ 4 vols. in 5 folio, 
Roman letter, 1534-7, is priced at £4,500. 
Among the Roxburghe books we notice the 
Earl of Surrey’s ‘ Bokes of the Aenaeis’ in 
English metre, £10; Churchyard’s rendering 
of the first three Books of Ovid’s ‘ Tristia’ 
and Caxton’s of Six Bookes of the Metamor- 
phoses from a Pepysian MS., both £10 10s. ; 
and the ‘Ceremonial at the Marriage of 
Mary Queen of Scots with the Dauphin of 
France’ and ‘Sidneiana,’ concerning Sir 
Philip Sidney now first collected and partly 








a 


first printed by Samuel Butler, Bishop of 
Lichfield, 1837, both £7 10s. Dr. Butler, as 
his grandson of ‘ Erewhon’ reports in the 
Life he wrote, was a great bookman. 

The section of seventeenth century books 
is so full of desirable items that it is difficult 
to make a small selection of them. We may 
mention several ‘ New Almanacks and Prog. 
nostications’’; Harington’s Ariosto, printed 
by Richard Field, first ed. 1591, £70; Awde- 
ley’s ‘Fraternitye of Vacabondes,’ small 
quarto in black letter, 1575, a very rare book, 
£750; Brant’s ‘Ship of Fooles’ from the 
Latin, Second ed., 1570, £70; Bright’s 
‘Characterie,’ 1588, a very rare book by the 
inventer of modern shorthand, £500; Bur- 
ton’s ‘ Anatomy,’ in the first ed., £63, in the 
second £20, and in the fifth, £12; Crashaw’s 
Poems in old sheepskin, 1646, £63; and 
Donne’s ‘ BuaOavaros’ and ‘ Letters to Several 
Persons of Honour,’ both £12 10s. The first 
issue of his Poems, ‘‘by J. D.’ 1633, is 
priced at £48. The Catalogue has as frontis- 
piece illustrations of a very fine silver Hom- 
book, which was for generations an heirloom 
in a family and a Bible and Psalms in one 
vol., 1638. and 1640, 12 mo. with a finely 
embroidered binding. 


CorRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 253, col. 2, 1. 39, for 
sor” read London; 1. 42, for “od” read 
or; 1. 45, for “to” read so;. Index to Vol. 
clxxxv. For “June to December” read July to 
December. 


“ Wind- 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, we 
do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—imme- 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which the contribution 
in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put im 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

THE MANAGER will be pleased to forward 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses of 
friends which readers may like to send to him. 
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INN-SIGNS, OBITUARY, PERIODICALS, PHRASES, PROVERBS, QUOTATIONS, SAINTS, 
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A 


Abercrombie, Lascelles; 61 

Absalom, William, 73 ‘ 

Achilles and the Tortoise, 79, 124 

Acton (Lord), 50; and George Eliot, 103 
_ aid 


yea 119, 165 

* Alcilia,’ fs 2i1 

Aldridge, Ira, 250 

Alfieri and his books, 248 

Allingham (William) and Browning, 215 

Alstonfield Church: armorial glass, 138 

American slang, 234 

American usage, 211 

Anacreon, 49; Baxter’s, 246 

Andersen (Hans) and E. B. Browning, 92 

Anglo-Saxon pronunciation, 226 

Aphorism or epigram, 140 

Armorial glass, 138 

Amold (M.): ‘The Church at Brou,’ 57; ‘* Falk- 
land,’ 105; Hardy and, 208; and Hensley Hen- 
son, 105; ’Alice Meynell and, 180; topographical 
poetry, 31 

Artesian wells, 270 

Astley (Sir Jacob): his prayer, 120, 210 

Athlete’s training, 229 ; 

Auction sales, Dutch, 249; Scottish, 139 

Austen (Jane) and Scott, 91 

Austen-Leigh, E. C., 

Australian poetry, 337 

Author wanted, 73, 250 


Bacon (Francis) and the Charterhouse, 56; and 
popular fallacies, 27; and ‘Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” 226, 275 

Baconians, oT 75, 121 

Robert, 57 
, Alfred Head, 224 

Ballad of Johnnie Faa, 74, 117, 164 

Balzac and pbb . 1, 

Barabbas a < isher, 

Barbara, St., 119, 

Bards (The Weith) ae Edward I, 230 

Thomas, 1, 28 
Barnum (P. T.): burial place, 23 








“ Barth” or “ bath” for a pig, 50, 146 
Bashkirtsheff (Marie), 116, 165 
Baskerville, John, 271 

Basque surname, A, 114 

Bat and Trap, 370 

Bateman, Hester, 73, 101, 141 

“ Bath ” or “barth” for a pig, 50, 146 
Battle (the last), England and, 230 
Battleships named from counties, 161, 209 
Baxter’s Anacreon, 246 

Beattie (J.) and his friends, 72 

Beauty, 73, 124, 164, 212 

Beddoes, T. L., 292 

Belloc (H.) and Renan, 49 

Bell, Adam, 95 

Bells, fear of, 234 

Benbow, Admiral, 180 

Bentley and Fielding, 245 

Beresford pedigree, 293 

Berkshire, Thomas, Earl of, 248 
Bibliography :.R. Jefferies, 91; Scott, 125 
Big Ben, 190 

Binyon, "Laurence, 140, 234 

Bird query, A, 96 

Birth-rate: ratio of sexes, 229 

Bishop, Sir Henry, 270 

Black-letter interrogation-mark, 250 
Blake, Admiral, 225 

“* Blood, sweat, and tears,” 160 
Blunden (E.), on L, Abercrombie, 62 
Blunders, literary, 26, 57, 75, 98, 122, 145, 190, 246 
Blunders in quotation, 115, 166, 208 
Boldrewood, Rolf, 271 

Book- illustrations, 8 

Book-plates : Eyre (Thomas), 248 


Books Recently Published : 
Argenti (P. P.): Giustiniani’s History of Chios, 
257 


Arlott (J.): Landmarks, 103 at 

Atkins (J. W. H.): English Literary Criticism— 
Medieval, 235 

Boas: (F. S.): Shakespeare lecture, 191 

Bodmer (F.): Loom of Language, 147 

Briggs (E.): The Merciless Beauty, 279 

Caclamanos (D.): Thucydides and Modern Poli- 
tics, 30; Pageant of Greece, 301 
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Books Recently Published : 


Claudel (P.): L’annonce fait & Marie, 81 
Corson (J. C.): Bibliography of Scott, 125 
Coulson (G. G.): Fourscore Years, 49, 82 
Earp (F. R.): Style of Sophocles, 191 
am Archaeological Society Transactions, 


Goldsmith (O.): Autobiography, 214 
= (W.): Scottish National Dictionary, 236, 


Hamilton (G. R.): Landmarks, 103 

Henson (H. H.): Retrospect of an Unimportant 
Life, 105 

— (G. S.): Famous Trees of the Midlands, 


Higham (T. F.) and C. M. Bowra: From the 
Greek, 30 

Hodgson (S.): Ramsay Muir, 213 
Hudson (Derek): Thomas Barnes, 1, 28 
Riddler (A.): Poems, 59 
Studies in English, 278 
Thomas (A. H.): Calendar of Plea Rolls, 169 
Thucydides: Pelopennessian War, 30 
Watt (F. B.): Who Dare to Live, 59 

Books published by subscription, 275 

Books, transatlantic exchanges of, 271 

Books written in prison, 124, 210, 277 

Booksellers’ Catalogues, 147, 192, 280, 302 

Boswell: Johnson correspondence, 45 

Boswell and a tavern, 249 

Brevity in language, 47 

Brick, the swimming, 293 

Bride’s costume, 24 4 

Bridges (R.), and: G. M. Hopkins, 49; Andrew 
Lang, 49, 57 

Bronté (Emily), Poems of, 281 

Brothers with same Christian name, 172, 233 

Browning (E. B.) and Hans Andersen, 92 

Browning (R.): botany, 26, 56; and Byron, 160; 
‘Flight of the Duchess,’ 74; Hardy and, 246; 
‘The Inn Album,’ 102; and the Italians, 26, 92; 
;*Ring and the Book,’ 75, 215; and a South 
London Common, 31; Stevenson on, 102 

Brussels sprouts, 51, 121, 166, 300 aa 

Buck (Sir P. C.): ‘ Psychology for Musicians,’ 30 

Bunch of grapes as a shop-sign, 139, 189, 233 

Burghfield effigies, the, 217, 297 

Burial in a river, 300 

Buridan’s ass, 159 

Burne-Jones and Defoe, 51 

Burney, Fanny, 202 

Burton’s ‘ Anatomy,’ 161, 213, 254 

Butchers on juries, 116, 211, 254 

Butler (Samuel) and ‘ Coningsby,’ 41 

Byrom (John‘): shorthand, 182 

Byron: and Barabbas, 114; “ Blood, sweat and 
tears,” 160; a Browning parallel, 160; Patmore 
and Alice Meynell, 267; and Westminster Abbey, 
294 


Cabo Catouche, 117. 

Cambridge Bibliography, notes on, 144, 189 

Carew, Elizabeth, 96 

Carlyle (John) on Wordsworth, 48 

Carlyle (Thomas) and: Browning, 215; Chester- 
ton, 114; Hensley Henson, 105; G. F. Watts, 114 

Carolina (South), letters from, 194 

Cass, Sir J., 116 

Cassilis, Lady, 74, 117, 164 





Cassino, Monte, 181 

Catherine Howard (Queen), 293 

Catherine of Wickham, 206 

Catholic prayer book, A, 23, 75 

‘Caveat Emptor,’ 115,° 190 

Cervantes: a blunder, 211 

= (Sir E.): ‘ Shakespearean Gleanings,” 


Charles II: his charwoman, 150 
Charterhouse, 21, 56 
= (H. B.) and ‘ The Ring and the Book,” 


Chartist minister, A, 44 
Chesterton (G. K.) and Carlyle, 114 
Chimneys, wattled, 291 
Christian-name, brothers with same, 172, 233 
Christmas fare, and puritan objections, 4 
oe St., 47, 100 
urch Registers (errors in): the legal aspect, 
Churches: Alstonfield, Staffs., 138: evden bo 
'— .. 229, yt Poe > rae -997 of, 229, 
; St. George’s, Mayfair, 247; St. Leo 
Hazlewood, 50 : — 
Churchill descents, 37, 66, 88, 110, 133 
Churchill (Winston) and Barons of Magna Carta, 
66, 88, 110; as founder’s kin, 133 
Churchyards, circular, 115, 190 
= (Thomas) of the Exeter ‘Change, 228, 273, 


Clarke (H. G.): his productions, 19, 79, 212, 231 
Clever (the) and the good, 53 

Clothes, folk-lore of, 300 

Cogers, Ancient Society of, 94, 144, 184 
Colchester, inn at, 51 

Coleridge (S. T.): a misattribution, 290 
Combe, Sir W., 229 

Conger, the printing, 270 

Continental time, 167 

“ Cookery, Sinful Suburbs of,’ 32 
Cornage, 250 

Cotton (C.): text of poems, 87 

Coulton (G. G.) and H. Belloc, 49 
County nicknames, 143 

Cowley (A.) and Anacreon, 49 

Cowper (W.): a book from his library, 291 
Crooked Billet, see Inn-signs, Shop-signs. 
Cross-trees, 163, 189, 277 

Crown and Anchor tavern, Strand, 249 
Culloden, Lord B—d and, 229 


D 


Daniel (Samuel): text, 6 

Daniello’s ‘ Poetica,’ 59 

Dark-skinned British in the tropics, 57 

“ Dear God,” 146 

Defoe and R. L. Stevenson, 51 

“Democritus Junior,” 161, 213, 254 

Desmond, Lady, 71 

Devonshire, Palaeolithic Man in, 64 

Dialect words: Barth, bath, 50, 146 

Dickens: ‘ Edwin Drood,’ 131, 184; and S. C. 
Hall, 17; and Emily Jolly, 184; and Robert 
. Lytton, 131, 184; ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 193 

Disraeli: ‘Coningsby,’ 41 _ 

‘Don Quixote,’ a blunder in, 190 

Donkeys and thistles, 229 _ 

Douay Diary, the “ lost ” sixth, 84 

Drake (Sir F.) and bowls, 229 

Dramatic critics, 51 
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Draper, Eliza, 201, 220 Families : 

Draughts and colds, 229 , 

Sa, sun, moon and stars in, 76 eth a . 

Drift-bottle clues, 58 Hull. 245 

Druids and Stonehenge, 230 al 195 


Duelling pistols, 206, 251 
Dumb Salest, 16 161, 234 
Dunbar, Earl of, vp) 
Dustman, Literary, 95, 188 
Dutch auction, 249 

E 


East India House, 71, 153 
Eating between meals, 230 
Eden (Emily) : novels, 57 
Edge Hill, battle of, 1 

eworth, l’Abbé, 209 
Editor’s responsibility, An, 48 
Edward I and the Bards, 230 
oo. Earls of, 21 

n centuries and the Ye 18 

, Lieut.-General C., 

Ehiot ’(Geor e) and Lord y 103 
Emerson, from the French,” 140; and Whitman, 


114 
English Dialect Dictionary, 50 
English a. in verse, 146, 187, 297 
Epidote, 229 
Epigram or aphorism, 140 
Epitaphs : Thomas Hollingsworth, 91 
Essex as a — -name, 118, 208 
Etiquette, 183, 301 
Eton College, 50 
Euripides fragments, 230, 275 
Evans, Sir A., 83 
ong force of, 141 
Exeter, William, Earl of, 
Eyebrows meeting, 77, 123. ‘63, 298 
Eyre (Thomas) : bookplate, 248 


F 


Faa, Ballad of Johnnie, 74, 117, 164 
‘Face at the Window, The,” 96, 167. 
Fairy tales, 152 

Falkland, ‘Arnold on, 

Fallacies. popular, 27, 9, 250, 270 


Families ; 


Absalom, 73 

Alvie, 293 

Austen, 54, 168 
Awsiter, 245 
Bellinger, 22, 274 
Beresford, 293 
Blackwell, 172, 198 
Camm, Cammock, 95 


2, 200 
Carter, a 
Churchill, Ys 66, 88, 110, 133 
Cooper, 2 
Elgee 
Emberton, 206 
Francis, 293 
ae. ts 
Halley, &, 185, 248 


Halon 
ag (Ireland), 139 
Hate, 23 





Janson, 277 

Jeanssen, 277 

Johnson, 277 

Justice, 73 

Lancaster, 245 

Lumley, 286 

Massingberd, 195 

Merley, 72, 270 

Montgomery, 21, 190 

Mundy, 138 

Pyke, 228 

Saunders, 24 

Spencer, 22; 80 

Spenser, 128 

Strange, 201 

Thirlby, 172 

Thrale, 186 

Tooke, 185 

Tynte, 128 

Wallop, 225 

Washington, 37, 89 

Wilkeson, 277 

Wright, 293 
Faustus, a cartoonist, 206 
Fielding and Bentley, 245 
Final s in rhymes, 27 
Firs, Scotch, 229 
Fish as brain food, 24, 123 
Fish: Street cries, 293 
Fishing, Allah and, 96 
Flag at half-mast, 230 ; 
Flag (red) at Scottish auctions, 139 
Flag, The mayor and the, 228 
Flamsteed, John, 42 
Flint-Jack, 294 
Florian, St., 119, 165 


Folk-lore : 


Clothes, 300 

Fear of bells, 234 

Holly, 233 

Nervous diseases, 61 

The nose, 149 

Shark, 234 

Folk-medicine, 158 
Force of example, 141 
Forgotten novels, 57 
Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft, 55 
Frederics (Arthur): Illustrator, 292 
French sources wanted, 140, 161 


G 
Gainsborough, a portrait by, 23 
Gale, Dr. Thomas, 248 
Galsworthy: ‘ Forsyte Saga’ 
Garibaldi’s curse, 51, 119 
Gaselee, Sir S., 61 
Genius and insanity, 230 
“ Gent.”, 
Germaniae descriptio (Nova), 17 
Germany, Primate of 
Gibbon, Lewis Grassie, 229 
Gilberd (or Gilbert), William, 230, 299 
Gipsy Countess, The, 74, 117, 164 


(a blunder in), 98 
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Glacial period, 64, 73 

Gladstone, on Marie Bashkirtsheff, 116, 165 
*“Globe’ drama, the 266 

Glyn, Elinor, 271 

God-box, 23 

Golden Spur, Order of the, 23 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 214 

Goldsmiths, women, 73, 101, 141 
* Good and the clever, 53 

Good looks, 162, 298 

Goodman, Godfrey, 55 

Goodrich structure, 271 

Gospatrick, E. of Dunbar, 72 

Graeme, John, 76 

Grapes (bunch of) as shop-sign, 139, 189, 233 
Greece, Pageant of, 301 

Greenwood: ‘London Vocabulary,’ 144, 189 
Grey of Fallodon, 73, 123 

Grime, Edward, 229 

“Grotto, Remember the,” 268 

Ground-Hog Day, 271 

Gurney (J. J.): ‘ Friendly Letters,’ 23, 278 
Gurneys: their shorthand, 182 


H 


Half-mast, flag at, 230 

Hall, S. C.,, 17 

Halley, Edmond, 42, 268 

Halley, Rev. G., 248 

Hampshire, Visitations of, 225 

Hansley, John, 229 

Hanson (Sir Levett): Letters, 282 : 

Hardy (T.) and Arnold, 208; and Browning, 246; 
‘The Waiting Supper,’ 246 : 

Hastings, F. Abney. 25 

* Havelok,’ Notes on, 204 

Hawkesworth, John, 206, 276 

Hawthorn, St., 106, 186, 277 

Haymarket, New Theatre (1734-7), 52 

Hazelwood, St. Leonard at, 50 

Head, Mary, 16, 99 

Helmets in churches, 79 

Henry VII’s mother, 183, 233, 276 

Henson, H. Hensley, 105 


Heraldry : 
Armorial glass, 138 
Arms: 
Absalom, 73 
Mundy, 138 
Robinson, 73 
Helmets, 79 


Hermes of Praxiteles, 62 
Hertfordshire 

Archaeology, 126 

Marriages, 247 

Paper mills, 140 
Hester as a Christian-name, 73, 101, 141 
Hierodules, 291 
Historical Research, Institute of, 61 
History repeating itself, 230 
Hoare, Prince, 182, 233 
Hogarth’s mother, 116 
Holland House, and Johnson, 183, 234 
Hollingsworth (Thomas), a bookbinder, 91 
Holly: folk-lore, 233 : 
Holmes (O. W.), on repeating himself, 145 
Holy Roman Empire, 55; Southern frontier, 293 
Home, Daniel, 250 
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Homer, existence of, 230 z 


Honyman, John, 290 

“Hope of the Katzokopfs, The,’ 152 ; 

Hopkins (G. M.) and R. Bridges, 49 

Horses, patron saints of, 250; on the Stage, 186 

Housman (A. E.), and Kingsley, 31 , 

oe one ae. dramatists, 248 
udson a. i raveller in Little Things,’ 

Hyrne letters, 194 nm 


Ice-bridges, 271 
Icon: an abbreviation, 139, 188 
India House, 71, 153 


Beehive, 188 

Bunch of Grapes, 233 

Crooked Billet, 51, 97, 142, 185, 253 

Five Horse-shoes, 249 

The Honest Lawyer, 28, 98 

Lath-cleavers, 143 

March of Intellect, 188, 253 

The Shaven Crown, 50, 98, 143, 152 

Tarleton, 143 
Insanity and genius, 230 
Interrogation-marks in black-letter, 250 
Irish family history, 12, 113, 135 


J 
Japanning, 271 
Jefferies (R.): bibliography, 91; bird query, 9% 
Jenny Geddes, 230 
Jerome (J. K.): ‘Three Men in a Boat,’ 292 
Johnnie Faa, 74, 117, 164 
Johnson and: his apothecary, 162; Baxter’s ‘ Ana- 
creon,’ 246; Boswell, 45; Chelsea china factory, 
183, 234; Holland House, 183, 234; letters, 205; 
the mule, 51; snuff, 168; subordination, 159; a 
tavern, 249: Mrs. Thrale, 205; Wedgwood 
medallion, 162 
Jolly (Emily) and Dickens, 184 
Judas-tree, 230 
Juries, butchers on, 116, 211, 254 
Juvenile drama, 19, 27, 70, 79, 157, 159, 168, 212, 
231, 266 
K 


Kafirs, black and red, 56 

Kafoozelum, 181, 232 

Kant, 62 

‘Katzekopfs, The Hope of the,’ 152 

Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, 64, 66 

‘ King,’ notes on, 55, 238, 260 

King’s Library (the), British Museum, 155, 207 
Kingsley’s poems, 31, 183, 234 

Kipling and fairy-tales, 152; literary blunders, 145 
Koresh, 73 

Kratzer, Nicolaus, 17 

“Know thyself,” 272 


Laconism, 47 

La Fontaine: translation, 290 

Lamb (C.) and the India House, 71 

Lang (Andrew) and R. Bridges 49, 57 

Lee (Nathaniel): Stage editions, 181 
Levitation, 250 

Limerick, A, 99 

Lincoln (Abraham): English ancestors, 156 
Links with the past, 71, 123 





Linwood, W., 44 
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Lions and their human victims, 
Literary blunders, 26, 57, 75, ‘oa °7, 145, 190, 
46 


2 

Literary dustman, 95, 188 
Liverpool miniatures, 27 

Local winds, 59, 80, 187 
Loisy, Alfred, 149 

London Horses, 228 

London Theatres, 52, 56 
“Long stocking, A,” 204 
Longevity of Parish clerks, 156 
Longfellow: * Hiawatha, 20 

* Love’s Philosophy,’ 49 
Lumisden, Andrew, 202 
Lysturmy, Manor of, 225 
Lytton (Robert) and. Dickens, 131, 184 


M 


‘Magic Ring, The,’ 182, 232 ; 
Magna Carta (Barons of) and Mr. Churchill, 66, 
88, 110 


Mango trick, 181 
Mannock, Henry, 293 
Map: ‘Nova Germanine Descriptio,’ 17 
Marlowe: ‘ Edward II,’ 159 
Marriages in Lent, 250 
Marriage as a Sacrament, 250, 300 
Marriott, Sir W. Smith, 80 
Marrow-spoons, 56, 100, 146, 186, 277 
Masher, 300 
Mayor and the flag, 228 
Measles, 229, 300 
Meeting eyebrows, 77, 123, 163, 298 
Mendez, Jael, 206, 254 
Meredith (George) blunders, 26; and Alice Meynell, 
193; the thermometer, 26 
Merley (or Morley), Ralph*de, 72 
Agnes, John, and William, 270 
Meynell (Alice) and: Matthew Arnold, 180; 


Byron, 267; Dickens, 193; Meredith, 193; 
Monte Cassino, 181; Swinburne, 193; Lady 
Taylor, 94 


Meynell (Fanny) and Filippo Sgambelli, 138 
Mezereon, 182, 254 

Mice and women, 271 

Militia in 1804, 64 

Miller (Joe), 250 

Miller, Rev. W. me tee ar 

i Mind you P’s and Q’s,” 

Miniaturists, Liverpool, oa 

Miracles, 250, 301 

Monte Cassino. 181 

Montgomery (Sir B. L.): ancestry, 21, 190 
Montgomery, K. L., 294 

Moons, seasonal, 146 

Morley (or Merley), Ralph de, 72 

cr (William) and the British Government, 229, 


Moscow (1812), at of, 250 
Muffin-man, the, 50, 121 

Mules, 51, 124, 189° 

“Mulso ), letter to- Gilbert White, 140 
Murderers, 250 


—_: Engraved portraits, 183; Obituary, 139, 


Myers (A. N.) Oe Co. 70 
Myres, Sir J. 


Nelson : 


last words, 116, 166, 210 





Nervous Some, folk-lore of, 61 

Nevill, Lady D 

“ New Invention ” as a place-name, 277 

Newlands—Gott, 24 

Newman (J. H) and a prayer, 72, 118; 
quotation, 73; and Renan, 49 

Nicholson, R. A., 

Night- fears, 271 

Nose, folk-lore of the, 149 

Novels, forgotten, 57 

Nuttall, P. A., 101, 188 


0) 


and a 


Obituary : 
Henry Curtis, 170 
J. P. de Castro, 148 
C. Wanklyn, 60 
Ovid and Tennyson, 69 
Owl, The (1864-8), 23, 80, 103 


Paget, Rev. F. E., 152 

P’s and Q’s, 204 

Painted glass, sibyls in, 178 
Palaeolithic Man, 64 
Paper-mills, 50, 140, 189, 256 
Parish clerks,. longevity of, 156 
Parish registers, 162, 210, 254 


Parodist, an overlooked, 18 

Parsons, Rev. J., 140 

Patmore: and Byron, 267; ‘ Tamerton Church- 
Tower,’ 115 


Patron saints of horses, 250 

Peacock (T. L.), ‘Maid Marian,’ 270 
Pearce, Paulin Hugget, 243 
Penicillin in folk-medicine, 158, 210 


Periodicals : 


American N. and Q., 24, 28, 51, 
123, 160, 234, 271, 278 

Antiquaries Journal, 82, 259 
Antiquity, 104, 171 
Army Research, Journal of the Society for, 59 
British Puppet Guild Bulletin, 170 
Cornhill Magazine, 127 
Etoniana, 61, 238 
Gypsy Lore Society Journal, 165, 171 
Hellenic Journal, 83 
John Rylands’ Library Bulletin, 215 
Meanjin Papers, 237 
Medical Press, 61 
Modern Language Quarterly, 281 
New Rambler, The, 162, 168, 183 
New York History, 20, 259 
Southerly, 237 

Periodicals, early, 211 

Peters, W. D.. 183 

Petre, Miss M. D., 149 

Philip, Joseph Dean, 271 

Photographic prints as book illustrations, 51, 256 


58, 78, 120, 


Phrases : 
A busman’s holiday, 116, 212 
Caveat mt 115, 211 
Dear God, 
A fair field a no favour, 116 
As good as gold, 271 
Hi-de-hi, 57 
Let the cat out of the bag, 116, 169 
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Phrases : 
Mind you p’s and q’s, 204 
Peace at any price, 51, 103 
Take all, but pay, 162, Ra 232 
Treading the flap, 95, 
Pickard-Cambridge, Dr., 33 
Pickwick, Owl, and Waverley pens, 23, 80, 103, 
118, 119, 142, 168 
Pigeon’s milk, 124 
Pillars in courtyards, 146 
Pilling (R.): wicket- keeper, 162 
Pimlico and Victoria Station, 55, 124 
Pistols, duelling, 206, 251 
Planché, 270 
Plays, Three XVIIIth century, 18 
Plea Rolls, Calendar of, 169 
Place-names: New Invention, 277 
Pleistocene Period, 64 
Plymouth: show at, 269; 
Poem wanted, 250 
Poison-pen, 271 
Pollock’s plays, 27, 157, 168 
Pollock (Sir F.): an epigram, 121 
Pope, Notes on, 36; Warburton’s epitaph, 25 
Pope Joan, 250° 
Popular fallacies, 229, 250, 270; 
Shakespeare, 27, 121 
Post-office stones, 139, 252 
Postmaster-general of Scotland, 76 
Potter, Beatrix, 71 
Praxiteles, the Hermes of, 62 
Prayer-book (Catholic) of 1754, 23, 75 
Prest, T. P., 294 
Primate of Germany, 56 
Printing conger, the, 270 
‘Prophecy of Famine,’ (1763), 250 


Proverbs : 


A dumb priest loses his benefit, 161, 234 
Example better than precept, 141 
He who is his own lawyer, 206, 256 
Long lane with no turning, 57 
When in doubt, do nowt, 116 
Proverbs, Oxford Dictionary of, 141 
Ptomaine poisoning, 230 
Puritans and Christmas fare, 4 
Purland, Theodosius, 96 
Pye, Jael, 206, 254 
Pym, John, 69 


thunderstorms at, 269 


in Bacon and 


Q 


Quaritch’s catalogues, 147, 192, 302 
Queen’s Royal West Surreys: a motto, 250 
Quotation marks, 250 


Quotations: 
Ano and a blessing, 


A head full of schemes, 140, 213 

Allah and the hours spent in fishing, 9 

Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, %3, 124, 
Blood, sweat and tears, 160 

Caveat emptor, 115, 211 

Debasing the moral currency, 50, 103 


England loses every battle . . ., 230 
England will fight to the last Frenchman, 96 
God buries the workman, but . . ., 162 


I was not good enough for man, 183, 234 





23, 80, 103, 118-19, 142, 








Quotations : 
In the garb of old Gaul, 183 
If of these fallen petals, 250 
Know thyself, 272 
Licentious 2 ¥ ad 49 


Life is eternal and love is immortal, 116, 169 
Little Audrey laughed, te 

No pride of ancestry . . ., 51, 124, 189 

Not a bus but a tram, 99 

O God, if there be a God .. ., 73, 120, 210 


The oak strikes deeper, 183 

Peace at any price, 5J, 103 

Perhaps it was right © dissemble your love, 48 
Quem Juppiter vult perdere, 176, 230, 275 


See the conquering hero .. ., 180 
Sic transit gloria mundi, 231 
So may I be courteous to men .. ., 96 


Some of your hurts you have cured, 140 
Take all, but pay, 162, 212, 232 
The abyss is worth the leap, 250 
They fell with their faces to the foe, 140, 234 
They say, what say they .. ., 138 
There once was a man who said ‘ God,’ 100 
There was an old owl, 162 
Twice blest is he .. ., 116, 169 
Vel exuviae triumphans, 250 
Video meliora, 99 
We move in double kinship, 96 
When sorrow sleepeth, 96, 169 
You shall answer the we at ‘oo peril, 140 
Quotations, blunders in, 115, 
Quotations, Oxford Dictionary 2 "176, 230-1, 270, 
275 


Quotations, Scott’s, 216, 273, 296 


Rabbit’s-foot charm, 212 
Racehorse-names, 27 
Rain after battle, 254 
‘Ralph Roister Doister,’ date of, 61 
Rawlings (Nan), 96, 146 

Reade (A. L.) and Johnson, 246 
Reconsecration of churches, 229, 300 
Red flag at Scottish auctions, 139 
Red-hot ee Ye 80, 188 


Red Kafirs, 
Regicide, A, Tis 
Regiments: Queen’s Royal West Surrey, 250 


Surrey Corps of Volunteer Infantry and Yeo- 
manry, 56 

“Remember the Grotto,” 268 

Renan and Newman, 49 

Rhymes, final s in, 27 

Ritchie, Lady (Anne Thackeray), 57 

Roberts (Cecil), a poem, 116 

Robinson, Emma, 228, 276 


H. Crabb, 48 
Admiral Mark, 92, 144, 167 
William, 73 

Rosamond and Queen Eleanor, 230 


Ss 


S (final) in rhymes, 27 

Sacrament of marriage, 250, 300 

“Sacred ” for “ secret,” 2 

Saint as profection against fire, 72, 98, 119, 165, 
299 


Saint Leonard at Hazlewood, 50 
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cIxxxyi, 


16, 169 


), 210 


love, 48 
275 


40, 234 


sil, 140 


-1, 270, 


50 
d Yeo- 


9, 165, 
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Saints : 

tha, 119, 165 
Seton: 98, 119, 165 
Christmas, 47, 00 
Florian, 119, 
Hawthorn, io, 186 277 


Patrons of horses, 350 
Schoolcraft, td R., 20 
Scotch firs, 


Scott : arth Ecclesiae Scoticanae,’ 290 

Scott and Jane Austen, 91; bibliography, 125; and 
‘Henry Esmond,’ 288: ‘Quentin Durward,’ 
122; his quotations, 216, 273, 296; * St. Ronan’s 
Well,’ 288 ; * Woodstock,’ 288 

Scottish auctions, 139 

Seasonal moons, 146 

“Send the fool further,” 24, 78, 120, 278 

Seton, Sir T., 122 

Seventh daughter’ of a seventh son, 179 

Sexes, , of, 229 

Sgambelli, F., 138 

Shakespeare : and Aristotle, 226 ; Bacon, 27, 75, 121, 
26, 275; Classics, 191; * Gleanings ’ (Sir E. 
Chambers), 282; popular fallacies, 27, 121: 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 226, 275 

Sharks in folk-lore, 234 

Shaving, 230 

Shelley and Anacreon, 49 

Shelley, Sir Timothy, "23 

Sheridan: an uncol ected poem, 3 


Shop-signs : 


Bunch of Grapes, 139, 189, 233 
Crooked Billet, 185 


Snail, 228 
Shorthand, old, 182, 293 
Sibyls in painted glass, 179 
Sidgwick, Henry, 270 
‘Sinful Suburbs of Cooxery,’ 32 
Skillet, the, 190 
Skin-diseases, 229, 300 
Sleep, inducing, 229, 299 
Slimming, 230 
Smith, Joseph (“ Consul’), 72, 120, 154, 207, 255 
Smith-Marriott, Sir W., 
‘Smuggler, The’: a play, 116, 165, 168 
Sneezing, folk-lore of, 149 
Sophocles, style of, 191 
Sources wanted, 116, 230, 250 
South Carolina’ (1721- 50), letters from, 194 
Southern hemisphere, 73, 162 
Sparrow-pots, 161, 209, 231, 274, 297 
Spencer and other pedigrees, 22, 80 
ser-Tynte genealogy, 12 
Stephens, Joseph Rayner, 8 
Sterne’s Eliza, 201 
Stevenson (R. L.) and Browning, 102; and Defoe, 
51; Johnnie Faa, he rr of Ballantrae,’ 
145; ‘The Wrecker,’ 
“ Stocking, long,” 204 
Stoker, Bram, 294 
Stonehenge and the Druids, 230 
Stout beverage, 229 
Strange, Sir Robert, 201 
wberry-tree, the, 26, 56 
cries: Fish, 293 
Street-vendors, 50, 293 
ion, ‘books published by, 275 
Sun, moon and stars in dreams, 76 
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Surname, a indies: 114 


Surnames : 


Beavon, 256 
Bicheno, 54 
Men, 114 
Sutton, Sir T., 21, 
Swimming brick, Ry 293 
Swinburne, 127; Alice Meynell and, 193; his 
topographical poetry, 31 
Sword-hilt maker, A, 54 
“ Sydney ” and Byron, 294 


T 


Tadcaster, St. Leonard at, 50 

Tagore, Sir R., 271 

“ Take all, but pay,” 162, 212, 232 

Tarleton, Dick, 5 

Tattersall’s, 271 

Tavern, Johnson and a, 249 

Taverns: Taylor’s Catalogue, 51, 145, 187 

Taylor, Alice, Lady, 94 

Taylor’s ‘Catalogue ot Tavernes, 51, 145, 187 

Tea in Tibet, 54, 233 ‘ 

Tennyson and Ovid, 69; his topographical poetry, 
31 


“ Tetigi Sacra,’ 249 
Thackeray, Anne Isabella, 57 
Thackeray (W. M.), blunders, 26, 190; and ‘ Con- 
ingsby,’ 41; Esmond, 288 
Theatre in the Haymarket (1734-7), 52 
Theatre Royal penny sheets, 159, 190 
Theatres, XIX Century London, 56, 108, 175, 212 
Thirlby, Thomas, 172, 198, 297 
Thorn-trees, 106, 129, 167, 207, 277, 294 
Three little dots, 73, 300 
‘Three Men in ‘a Boat ’ 
Tibet, tea in, 54, 233 
Tiger, sabre-toothed, 64 
Tigers and human victims, 250 
Tilberd, J. P., 228, 
Time, continental, 167 
Times (The), Thomas Barnes and, 1, 28 
Tinned food, 230 
Tobacco stoppers, 23, 77, 124 
Topographical poetry, 31, 103, 115 
Torquay, Kent’s Tavern, ‘64, 66 
Torrington Diaries, 25 
Tovey, M., a parodist, 18 
Treading the ap, 95. 301 
Trollope (A.) and ‘ Coningsby,’ 41; 
Hotspur,’ 2. 
Frances Eleanor, 162 
Tynte-Spenser genealogy, 128 


: its illustrator, 292 


‘Sir Harry 


U 


Uniforms: Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 59 
University English, 83 


* Vanity Fair,’ 102 

Vaughan (H.): '% 255 
Vavasour, Sir W. de. 

Verdun, Treaty of (643, 18 

Victoria Station, 55, 124 

Victorian Water- Poet, 243 

Villages (English) in verse, 146, 187, 297 
Vingt-six soldats de plomb, 28, 80 
Virgil Society, 259 
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Wagstaffe trial (1836), 22 

Wallop, Stephen and Agnes, 225 
Walpole (Henry): a Jesuit, 200 
Walpole (Horace) and an epitaph, 25 
Walsh, T. L., 51 

Walton (Valentine), 116 

Wanklyn, Cyril, 60 

Walsh, Captain T. L., 51 

War Correspondents (1904), 161 
Warburton: Epitaph on Pope. 25 
Washington pedigree, 89 
Watermills, 24 

Water-Poet, A Victorian, 243 
Wattled chimneys, 291 

Watts (G. F.) and Carlyle, 114 
Waverley pen, 23, 80 

Wellington (Duke of): a saying, 230 
Wesley (J.), ‘ Primitive Physic,’ 149 
Wewitzer, Miss, 206, 255 

Weyman, Stanley, 26, 75 

White (Gilbert): a letter to, 140 
Whitehill, John, 201 

Whiteley, Opal, 73, 123 

Whitman and Emerson, 114 
*“Who’s Who’ and its founder, 224 
Wicket-keeper, A, 162 

Wickham, Catherine of, 206 





Widsith and Scilling, 264 
Wilson (Robert), dramatist, 287 
Winchester Acre, 161, 278 
Winds, local, 59, 80, 187 
Winterborne, the Heads of, 15 
Women goldsmiths, 73, 101, 141 
Women and mice, 271 


Words: 


allergic, 249 

barrel (=bottle), 116, 210 

barth or bath (=pig), 50, 146 

clatch, 236 

dumb, 211 

epidote, 229 

fimbrell, 291 

glazen, 181, 233 

horeson, 288 

hosey, 234 

hurly-burly, 292 

masher, 3 

sire, 229 

suburban, 270 

thorybistic, 51 
Wordsworth in Italy, 48 


Y 
Yarnold, J., 250 ’ 
Yetminster parish register, 210 











